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G3 Proposed 
AY 43 Portrait Exhibition 
as at the South Kensington 
PL Museum. 





T is proposed, as our 
readers know, to form 
at South Kensington, 
for the London season 
of 1866,— 


** In what far country doth 
that morrow lie ?” *— 
a Loan Exhibition of 
Portraits of Illustrious 
and interesting English- 
men, Scotchmen, and 
Trishmen no longer in 
the flesh among us. 
When, eleven years 
ago (1854), that well- 
informed and pleasant 
travelling and _ table 
companion, Dr. Waagen, 


Gallery of Pictures, 


secondand enlarged edi- 


tain,” he had to lament 
that, with the unusual 
advantages he had of 
seeing, or of being al- 
lowed to see, whatever 
(Lord Ashburnham’s 
collection in part ex- 
cepted) he wished of England’s wealth in accn- 
mulated art, having a liberal publisher to pay 
his expenses, yet he left Dover for Calais with a 
full sense that he had left much that he would 
have liked to have seen, unseen. 

In cataloguing the Art-Treasures of Great 
Britain, one of Dr. Waagen’s deficiencies was 
one that would be common to every foreigner. 
He knew little more than an educated German 
would know of England’s worthies : for instance, 
he naturally cared more for that marvel in art, 
Vandyck’s so-called head of Gevartius, in our 
National Gallery, than for Vandyck’s twin- 
portraits of Strafford and his secretary, at Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s, in Yorkshire. Lord Macaulay had 
no like feeling; Mr. Hallam had no like feeling ; 
Mr. Carlyle would have no like feeling: these 
great men would appreciate the art, not with 
Dr. Waagen’s knowledge, it is true; but it was 
the history of the man they read, or would read, 
on the foreboding brow of Strafford, that would 
make them linger, “with how sad steps and 
slow,” before that masterpiece in art. 

In selecting portraits for the approaching ex- 
hibition at South Kensington, the “ Committee 
of Council on Education,” under whose control 
the exhibition is to be formed, will be wise in 
drawing up certain rules for the guidance of 
those who are to select the portraits. Authen- 
ticity must come first,—art second. Nor should 
they forget that the likenesses of infamous men 
who acted conspicuous parts in English History 
would be especially interesting. A contempo- 
rary portrait of Perkin Warbeck would attract 
the eyes of the whole body of the Society of 
Antiquaries. A genuine Guy Faux would, on the 
5th of November day, bring to the exchequer 





* Cowley. 


of the Kensington Museum almost countless 
shillings, and some squibs from our contemporary 
Mr. Punch. Mrs. Montagu, by Sir Joshua, 
would bring all the chimney-sweeps of London 
to the Museum on May Day. A row of the Lord 
Mayors of London, with a genuine portrait of 
Whittington, and a still more genuine portrait 
of his cat, would be sure to carry all the dowager 
duchesses we have, and all the aged female house- 
keepers in the three kingdoms to the Brompton 
Boilers. Old Pa’s would look with reverence on 
old, very old Parr; and old Ma’s on the old, very 
old Countess of Desmond. Then a quiet nook of 
all the lovely Maids of Honour, ennobled or dis- 
graced, from Anne Boleyn with her eyes of 
Gospel light, from her (Elizabeth Throgmorton) 
who won Sir Walter Raleigh’s heart, down to 
Tom Killigrew’s Cecilia Crofts,—to Anne 
Vane :— 


** Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring ;”— 


and Molly Lepel and Kitty Dashwood, and the 
charming Lady Fanny Cowper, who still looks 
“ever blooming ever fair” in Leslie’s fine pic- 
ture of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, would 
attract thousands. 

Then we would move (make) the Marquis 
Townshend to let us have from Raynham that 
roomful of full-lengths of the Elizabethan 
soldiers who trailed pikes in the Low Country 
wars under Sir Francis Vere and Sir Horatio 
| Vere. Amore interesting English portrait-room 
| for the soldier and the student of Hume is not 





| emotion. 


“The Duke’s Flagmen of 1665” now 


|Court and Greenwich, should be once more 


| Nile and Trafalgar men. 

All the Kit-kat Club portraits should come on 
loan from that delightful roomful of the portraits 
| of the Kit-kat Club to be seen at Bayfordbury, in 
Herts. This should be our Queen Anne Room, 
and all the furniture and fittings and decorations 
should remind us of Will’s Coffee-house, Button’s 
Coffee-house, Covent Garden, and Old Drary. 
Addison’s writing-table, once at Holland House, 
should have a railed-off nook for itself in the 
corner of this room. Here Mr. Crace might have 
undisturbed control. How William Makepeace 
Thackeray would have lingered ip a room such 
as we desire to see. 

There are many fine storehouses of old English 
portraits from which to ask for loans. We have 
instanced Raynham as rich, Bayfordbury as very 
rich. The royal collections, the guildhalls, college- 
halls, even vestry-rooms, would be found to yield 
goodly fruit. Noone English scholar in art and 
biography and localities can be supposed tobe fully 
up to the mark of forming such a collection, un- 
equalled as the auspices are under which he will 
have to seek and doubtless to obtain. What, touse 
Inigo Jones’s favourite language, seems “ feasible 
and conducive to the design” of the committee, 
would be, to obtain the paid labour of some one 
person or two in forming a catalogue of wants 
and of what can be obtained, to set the rough 
catalogue up in print, for private circulation 
among skilled scholars, asking for additions, 
corrections, and hearty co-operation. 

Where several or indeed more than one 
genuine portrait exist of the same person, this 
rule of selection is to be obeyed. That one 
should be asked for which carries an anecdote 
with it. Wewill give an example. In choosing 





| a portrait of King James II. (1684-5—1688), we 


| should select the famous knee-piece by Kneller 
| of the king, for which he was sitting when he 
| heard for the first time that his son-in-law, 
| William of Orange, had landed at Torbay, and 
|was on his road to Whitehall. The news was 
| bad enough ; yet the king continued to sit, for 


| he would not, he said, disappoint his good friend 
| Mr. Pepys. This highly English historical por- 
\ 


trait was bought in at the Pepys-Cockerell sale 
at Christie’s, some ten years ago. We saw it at 
Christie’s on the occasion, and, remembering the 
story connected with it, thought of Feversham 
and St. Germains. The lineaments are without 
any trace of emotion, fear, alarm, or abdication ; 
on the contrary, they exhibit a determination of 
purpose unknown to his timid grandfather. 

Of the pleasure arising from the contempla- 
tion of a gallery of portraits, a striking illustra- 
tion has been preserved by M. Guizot. The 
scene of the anecdote is in Kensington, in the 
gallery of Holland House; the dramatis persone, 
are old Lady Holland and M. Guizot himself. 
The French minister and historian asks the 
widowed lady of the house if she ever found her- 
self alone when at home and without conversa- 
tion. “ No, very seldom,” was the reply; “ but 
when it occurs I am not without resources ; and 
[pointing to the portraits, she observed | I entreat 
the friends you see there to descend from above. 
I know the place that each preferred,—the arm- 
chair in which he was accustomed to sit. They 
come. I find myself again with Fox, Romilly, 
Mackintosh, Sheridan, and Horner: they speak 
to me, and I am no longer by myself.” 

That the principle to be adopted and followed 
| Tigidly in the “hanging” of the pictures in the 
| coming exhibition should be chronological and 
| historical, and not according to heraldry and the 
| Book of Dignities, seems to us essential to the 
| full educational success of the scheme; and we 
‘confess to a surprise at finding Mr. Scharf, the 

















“Director of the Royal | to be found, and we have seen it with pride and | girector of the National Portrait Gallery, in 


favour of a capricious and not a chronological 


Berlin,” published hig | W2bappily and stupidly separated at Hampton arrangement. 


When Sir Walter Scott was collecting pictures 


tion of his Treasures united and seen with some of Benbow’s men | for the walls of Abbotsford, he looked for por- 
of Art in Great Bri-| and Duncan’s Camperdown men, and Nelson’s traits, and portraits alone. The heads of Dryden 


,and Dundee are to be seen at Abbotsford. 
Portraits in a profusion of good taste line the 
galleries of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s mansion of 
Knebworth. The great Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don’s fine house in Piccadilly was “bravely 

| furnished” says Evelyn, “with the pictures of 
most of our ancient and modern wits, poets, 
philosophers, famous and learned Englishmen.” 

“There were at full length,” he says 

| in a letter to gossiping Mr. Pepys (to which we 
| referred lately in our gossip about “The Grove,” 
|at Watford) “the great Duke of Buckingham, 
| the brave Sir Horace and Sir Francis Vere, Sir 
| Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, the great 
Earl of Leicester, Treasurer Buckhurst, Bur- 
|leigh, Walsingham, Cecil, Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, and what was most agreeable to his lord- 
ship’s general humour, old Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher (who were both in one 
| piece), Spenser, Mr. Waller, Cowley, Hudibras, 
| which last he placed in the room where he used 
| to eat and dine in public.’ Even better com- 
| panions, to our thinking, than a “‘ Morning” or 
| * Evening” by Claude Lorraine, a wild landscape 
| with robbers by Salvator, or a castle-crowned 
distance by Poussin. The Minister, Sir Robert 

Peel, collected portraits of eminent Englishmen, 

and assigned the place of honour in his house 

at Whitehall to the portrait of Samuel Johnson 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Collectors are difficult to move, and require a 
great deal of coaxing: no time should, therefore, 
be lost in forming a list of wants, and of written 
promises to lend, for the purposes of the “ pro- 
posed exhibition,” when wanted. 

In the meantime, we repeat that a catalogue 
of what can be had is an immediate necessity. 








OUR MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES. 


QuvEsTIoNs connected with the local habitation 
of the national collections of art-works, and 
specimens pertaining to different branches of 
science, have been long kept undecided: six 
months at least must elapse before they can be 
revived in Parliament; but so much entangle- 
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ment has accrued, that the time is not too much 
for the consideration due, and which even yet 
they have not received. Hitherto the questions 
have been discussed with an appreciation of the 
interests bound up with them, that has been 
second in importance to the indulgence of per- 
sonal and political animosities ; and it has been 
impossible to recognise in the Legislature any 
definite aim, or the assertion of an accepted 
principle. Each Government, indeed, has made 
attempts to provide for the location of a portion 
of the collections; but it has usually had to 
“bow” to a “ decision of Parliament,’ made in 
direct contradiction to a decision registered some 
short time previously. All that can be said in 
defence of the unsatisfactory position, is that it 
may be in part due to the manner in which we 
became possessed of the first instalments of the 
collections. It has not been till quite recently 
that the importance in a national point of view, 
of the several kinds of works and specimens, 
arranged in galleries or museums, has been felt ; 
and, now, the inferiority of our appliances for 
study and progress is most evinced by a com- 
parison of those which we maintain in the 
Museum of Patents—which is devoted to the 
very matters that there has not been much 
difficulty in showing are intimately connected 
with the national welfare—with the appliances 
as they are in that noble institution the Conser- 


at which, by accident, he could not be present. 
Mr. Layard was a very efficient substitute; and 
we should have had no hesitation in saying,—had 
not he himself said as much,—that he went 
away from the discussion benefited by, as well as 
gratified at, the direction it took. The questions 
submitted by Mr. Layard, it was however plain, 
would have served for several evenings, and might 
with advantage have been placed before a 
larger meeting than could be got together on the 
occasion. We would endeavour to remedy the 
defect by recalling them to our reader’s atten- 
tion; and we hope that the result will be some 
assistance in the questions; which we must in 
due course revert to. We are not at present 
disposed to register conclusions on some of 
them, or at least on one which has been placed 
in the front, we mean the Sunday opening of 
the National Gallery and the museums. We 
avail ourselves of our own extended but un- 
published notes as foundation for what we may 
have to say. 








Mr. Layard submitted several questions to the 
meeting. He grouped them under four heads. 
They related to opening the British Museum, | 
and impliedly the other collections, on Sundays, | 
to the opening at nights, to the proposed separa- | 
tion of the Natural History collections of the | 
British Museum from the art and archeological | 
collections and the library, to the interval that | 





vatoire des Arts et Métiers, held up indeed as a 
model during as many years as we can recollect. | 
The separate institutions of the British Museum, | 
the Jermyn-street Museum and School of Mines, | 
the National Gallery, and the South Kensington | 


Museum and Schools,—the last-named museum | 


should be left between the period of one local 
industrial exhibition and another, and to the 
locality for the museum now at South Kensing- 
ton, and to the maintenance of a distinctive | 


character in that museum as a museum of art. | 
In his opening remarks, however, he placed | 


as applied to manufactures, have mostly resulted 
from some omission of attention to the properties 
or conditions of the material or vehicle used; 
and less attention seems to be paid in the teach. 
ing of the Department of Art, to such points, 
than was at one time given. Many of the 
objects in the South Kensington Museum are 
rather to be condemned, than taken as models; 
and some of them would, according to Mr. 
Layard’s principle, be placed in the British 
Museum, rather than in his museum of applied 
art. We do not see, however, how the separa- 
tion is to be effected in either of the museums. 
between the objects assumed of one class, and 
those of the other. The recognition of the two 
principles in the arrangement would be desirable ; 
but to be efficient, objects in each collection 
should be represented in the classification of the 
other, by casts or photographs, correctly placed 
in the series, and bearing a reference to the 
originals. Supplemented as we have said, the 
classification shadowed forth by Mr. Layard 
would be most instructive. Buildings quite as 
extensive as any that have been proposed, might 
be necessary ; but probably no sum‘ would be too 
great to pay for the educational and other results 
accruing. 

The arguments which there are in favour of a 
non-restriction of study on the part of any pro- 
fessor of art or science, to his particular profes. 
sion, might be taken as showing the desirable- 
ness of keeping the natural history collections 
of the British Museum where they are. But, it 
must be confessed that the increased and in- 
creasing demands of the different collections 
might result in a building on such an extended 


embracing a great variety of objects,—neither | the questions more clearly in order than they} plan, that the association in idea would be 
were stated in the conclusion of his address. | largely interfered with by a disconnexion in 


include the whole domain of the arts and/} 


. : A . | 
sciences, nor exist as accordant with any classi- | 


He endeavoured to show that there were three. 


fact. Any diminution of the importance attached 


fication. Geological specimens are to be found in | classes of subjects to be provided for by museums | to specimens of natural history by the decorative 


two places ; and works of fine art are in several. | 
Prints, and some paintings, are in the British | 
Museum. One institution, containing objects | 
that, if destroyed, would be irreplaceable, is open | 
on certain evenings: other institutions are not so | 
open, reason given being the impossibility of com- | 
pletely guarding against fire. All the institu- 
tions are closed on Sundays; whilst galleries 
out of London, as at Hampton Court, and even the 
Painted Hall, Greenwich, are open. For the Na- 
tional Gallery, or the works of the old masters,— 
to be appreciated chiefly by artists and connois- 
seurs, and liable to be injured by dust or the conse- 
quent cleansing,—a central locality is deemed 
important: for the South Kensington collections, 
interesting to all persons, and for the schools 
offering education to students many of whom 


and galleries, in London, which should demand | 


as many separate kinds of buildings. The, 
British Museum he would devote to archzology | 
and art historically considered, or to the history | 
of man’s development. Natural history and_ 
science, or the illustration of the world’s deve- 
lopment, as totally distinct from the other, he 
would locate elsewhere. The South Kensington 
Museum he would, as we understood, devote to 
the arts applied. The British Museum was 
already too vast: for logical accuracy, the works 
in the National Gallery, and those in the British 
Museum, should be together ; and eventually no) 
building would suffice for all the objects. Now 
we may say, it is much easier to admit difficulty 
of a sufficient extension of the area of the 


British Museum, than to accept the distinction | 





must be resident in Islington and the eastern 
part of London, a similar locality is not thought 
essential. Connected with some of these cir- 
cumstances are questions which we do not now 
attempt to solve; but we mention the facts 
altogether as showing the absence of system in 
the conception and maintenance of the insti- 
tutions, that prevails. 

What should be taken as the value of public 
opinion on any question, after the recent 
melancholy exhibition in the elections, or what 
the wisdom of a body of legislators so chosen, 
we hardly dare to inquire; but now that it is to 
be hoped there is a cessation of that throwing of 
eggs, soot, and stones, which appears to be con- 
sidered part of the cherished liberty of the 
British subject, we trust attention may be given 
to some of those questions that concern the 
welfare of the nation, and for the calm dis- 
cussion of which Parliament is usually found 
unprepared. It is merely evident to us, that the 
whole of the working class is not incapable of 
dispassionately considering subjects relating to 
the interests of the community ; and there has 
lately been proof of this in the discussions that 
have taken place at Exeter Hall, promoted by 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 
and referred to by us on several occasions. 

The matter of one of these discussions per- 
tains immediately to the present subject. Ina 
recent number we gave a condensed report of 
the address wherewith the discussion was opened, 
but only alluded to the speeches which followed. 
It was impossible to listen to those speeches 
without feeling the great value of such discus- 
sions, for the solution of any difficulty wherein 
the Government may be placed, animated by the 
desire to do that which is right, but checked by 
an unreasoning opposition. All that has been 
done or initiated by Mr. Cowper, since he came 
into office, may not meet with approval; but 
we must give praise to the First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works, for his intention to open 
the proceedings to which we have alluded, and 


here pronounced as existing between nature and 


science on the one hand and art on the other. 
Art is indeed man’s work; but applied art, though 


distinct from nature, is founded upon the latter, 
and fashioned out of the materials of it: more- 


Our special art, and all the family of arts belong- 
ing to the fitting and furnishing of buildings, 
as well as those belonging to personal adorn- 
ment, have their very existence so much in 
relation with science, that it has always been 
difficult to say what is purely science and what 
merely art. The relative proportions of use and 
structure, and that which appeals to sentiment, 
vary with the work in hand : sometimes the use | 
will predominate, and a latent grace be suffused | 
with it: sometimes the purpose will be directly 
the gratification of sentiment. In any case, the 
requirements of construction, and the condi- 
tions imposed by the properties of materials, are 
such that they must needs either limit the de- | 
sign, or be taken as part of the foundation of the | 
art and beauty of it. The artist-architect there- | 
fore will be precisely he who is acquainted with | 
the science of building, and with the materials, | 
whether those of the mineral and vegetable | 
kingdoms, or of the other kingdom falling under | 
natural history. The designer of patterns for 
furniture, ceramic manufactures, or textile | 
fabrics, will be one acquainted with that which | 
the material and manufacture will allow him to | 
do. Each will produce the best art, because of 
the combined possession of the knowledge and of 
the feeling or sentiment. Classification, however 
necessary, it must be recollected is not defined 
by lines in nature. There, every object, and 
every field of man’s science or art, exists ina 
relation with everything else, and is incomplete 
without it. So that the architect might well 
approach his profession with awe. Feeble his 
strength, and infantine his mental grasp, in 
presence of the demands in that which he pre- 
sumes to designate as his vocation! 

The errors that have been made in art-design | 








over art comes into form by making use of science. | 


artist, or in the view of art by the public, should 
be striven against ; but we are open to argu- 
ment that the separation might on the whole be 
desirable. Whether the removal should be to 
South Kensington, however, is another matter. 
Before noting how that question stands, we may 
refer to observations by Mr. Layard on some 
other points. 

Mr. Layard spoke of the opinion of the French 
artisans, in 1862, of the progress made in art in 
this country in ten years. As these opinions are 
frequently quoted, and have been so indeed by 
ourselves, we should observe that there is danger 
of attaching too much importance to them. If 
the French have made sufficient progress in 
mechanical engineering, to be able to supply this 
country with locomotive engines occasionally, we 
have not reason to be satisfied; and we must 
recollect that the discovery of an advance on 
our side, in art, is being met with the accustomed 
alacrity of the French, in the improvement of 
their already good educational institutions. 

Relative to the question of opening the British 
Museum at night, we have to observe that recent 
investigation into the causes of fires, has shown 
more and more, the danger from the desiccation 
of inflammable material in buildings lighted by 
gas, as well as the fact that buildings called 
“ fire-proof” are really far from being so, or are 
in some respects peculiarly favcurable to the 
communication of fire. There are ways, how- 
ever, of meeting the want. 

On the question of a considerable division of 
the contents of the British Museum, in order to 
form museums in different parts of the metro- 
polis; Mr. Layard’s appreciation of the value of 
chronological sequence in the arrangement of 
the works of art, led him to deprecate scattering 
the works of that class ; but he considered local 
museums desirable, and thought there might 
be an Ethnological Museum in eastern London, 
and an Indian Museum south. But he did not 
advert to objection that might with some rea- 
son be raised on the part of the inhabitants of 
western and northern London, to such location, 
resembling that made to the position of the 
establishment at South Kensington. There are 
strong arguments in favour of special museums; 
and one of these, devoted to watchmaking, might 
be well placed in Clerkenwell; but we see no 
argument in favour of placing an Ethnological 
Museum out of the centre of London. 

Mr. Layard seemed to feel that there was 
reason in the objection to the distance of 
South Kensington, repeated by several speakers ; 
and a remark that the middle and upper classes 
had need of education in art, and that the 
interests of the working men required chiefly 
that there should be such education, might be 


| considered admission of this. 


In the course of the discussion, it appeared to 
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be admitted that in view of the danger from fire, 
no case could be made out for the immediate 
opening of the British Museum and National 
Gallery in the evenings. But it was asked 
whether there were no means discoverable for 
lighting, if not by the electric light, by arranging 
the gas-burners outside the building, the light 
coming through the windows. Mr. Lucraft said, 
the working-classes had no desire to remove the 
South Kensington Museum, but showed from his 
experience of the time and trouble of getting to 
it from Hoxton, the impossibility of their de- 
riving due advantage from it. Speaking in 
favour of local and special museums, he in- 
stanced a naval museum as the right thing for 
the east of London, and a museum of cabinet- 
making for his own neighbourhood. As to the 
proposed Sunday opening, he condemned it, as 
did several speakers, preferring that efforts were 
put forth to get the Saturday half-holiday made 
general. 

Mr. Layard, in replying to observations on the 
subject of the Industrial Exhibitions, much cor- 
responding with those which have appeared in 
the Builder, contended that the working-man 
should not be confined to his work of trade, and 
said he would rather promote his employing his 
spare hours on something else. He also thought 
that the working-man, fatigued with his labour, 
would not be able to appreciate the British 
Museum in the evening. Mr. Layard distinctly 
expressed an opinion in favour of the Patent 
Museum being in the centre of London. Mr. 
Hart, R.A., speaking previously, had observed 
that paintings could not be properly seen by 
gas-light, and had remarked on the impos- 
sibility for the working-man, of receiving the 
impressions that objects in the Museums and 


FOOD FOR THE CONVALESCENT SICK. 


Att who have looked with care at those parts 
of the metropolis in which large multitudes of 
the struggling classes of this great community 
live, cannot fail to have noticed with pain the 
peculiar and unsatisfactory appearance of the 
people who are pent up in the ill-conditioned 
and overcrowded dwellings, which are a chief 
source of ill-health, imbecility, deterioration of 
the human physical powers, increased death- 
rates, and of vice and misery, to an extent 
which can only be judged of by those who have 
performed the painful duty of investigating a 
subject which must, ere long, force itself on 
the especial consideration of the power and 
intelligence of the country. 

We have no doubt whatever that the condi- 
tion of the dwellings of the industrious classes, 
in both town and country, is a main source of 
mischief; but it would be ridiculous, in the 
earnest advocacy of reform in this way, to neg- 
lect other matters, which are causing serious 
evil amongst immense numbers of our popula- 
tion, and which, by destroying the strength and 


Houses of Legislature will leave the bustle and 
whirl of the capital, for their quiet and beauti- | 
ful rural homes. We can fancy that most of | 
these in the coming months will meet in de- 


lightful spots which are pleasant recollections 





even amongst the countless rows of bricks and 
mortar, full of pale enxious-looking faces, even | 


|in the midst of the most healthy air. In the 


moved by local changes ; but even with a 

complement of children the ventilation of this 
school, plain in appearance and unadorned as it 
is, is excellent for the purposes of health. We 
walk with some of those children to the places 
of their residence. In front of one house, at 
but a very short distance from the doorway, 
there are three gully-holes, slaughter - houses 
and cow-sheds not far off, and the effluvinm is 
at times unbearable. There are the usual 
accompaniments of short water and extra over- 
crowding ; and we here meet with children in a 
much worse state than those who have been 
assembled in the ragged-school,—in fact, the 
children sent to the ragged-schools seem to be 
the cream of the juvenile population of very 
extensive neighbourhoods. In these homes, 
grovelling in the dirty streets, playing about 
the gullyholes, lying sick upon shavings and 
truckle-beds, may be seen, so far as the pro- 
portionate numbers go, the future hope of 
England. The doctor is going his round and 
pointing to those sick and feeble children ; to 





intelligence of those upon whose exertions the | 
real power of the nation so much depends, are | 
causing a danger which the statesmen of the| who live in such rooms. Some of the inmates 
present day have not yet sufficiently estimated. | have been in hospitals and discharged either 

Now is the time when the members of both | 


women who, although unfit for the purpose, 
are attempting to suckle infants; and to rooms 
where there is no food in the cupboard, or 
other comforts which are needful for the sick 


as cured or incurable. There will be met 
with people of all ages, the instances of per- 
sons of advanced years being a rare exception; 
“but,” says the kindly doctor, “of what avail 
is the use of physic here? If we give tonics, 
they will be of doubtful effect, for there is 
neither food nor air to follow them up with.” 
When pestilence is threatening our coasts— 
when in some of the cities of the East the 


National Gallery could afford, after a hard day’s | rural schools, where the children are massed | cholera, or whatever particular kind of plague it 


work, 


|together, the careful observer will notice the 


may be, is ravaging certain towns in a compara- 


The question of the designs to be submitted to | extraordinary extent of those low states of health | tively mild way, the daily number of deaths, in 
Parliament, for the proposed Natural History |which constitute one of the main proximate | proportion to the population, would, if we take 
Museum on the site of the building of 1862, has causes of fever, cholera, and other pestilence ; | the people of London at about three millions, be 
got into a curious position; and the facts are|and we ask those who will exercise such a/| here about siz thousand in each day, or forty-two 


little known. After the competition, the designs 


degree of observation, to take the farther | 


thousand deaths in the week caused by the pesti- 


which had received premiums were sent to the | trouble of viewing the houses in which those | lence, without taking into account other fatal 
trustees of the British Museum for their opinion. | pale-faced children live,—to look into the sani- | disorders. In Italy and other parts nearer home 


It does not appear that the trustees had been 


consulted before the competition ; so that none | 
sufficient for the proper nourishment of the| 


of the competitors were officially informed of the 


importance attached to a well-lighted basement, | 
'the land. A comparison of such conditions, 


as to be used for storage, and by naturalists even 


for examination of specimens, and having a tram- | 


way. Neither does it appear that the judges were 
prepared by any such knowledge of the require- 
ments. When the trustees received the designs, 


they looked first at little more than the per- | 


spective views ; and therefrom, we are told, were 
not disposed to accord with the decision of the 
judges. But they remitted the whole question 
to their officers; who, comparing the plans and 
arrangement of the designs that had received first 
and second premiums, reported unanimously in 
favour of design No. 2. The trustees sent the 
report to the Government with observations of 


their own. Afterwards the discussion came on | 


in the House of Commons, which we reported in 
May last. A combination was advised of the 
external character of the design No. 1, Captain 
Fowke’s, with the arrangement on plan of No. 2, 


Professor Kerr’s. Our readers may be able to| 


extent the earnings of the people are actually | 
bodies of those who labour in various ways upon | 


with others which are enjoyed by persons who | 
are more fortunately circumstanced, and then a 
thought about the different degrees of health | 
and general appearance of each class, should stir | 
those who are placed in positions of influence, | 
to use exertions for the removal of those causes | 
which are sapping and destroying the national | 
strength, and creating an amount of misery and | 
trouble which is not sufficiently appreciated. 

Not long since, we took an opportunity of| 
calling at the Field-lane Infant Ragged School. | 
The time of our visit was about that for the dis- | 
missal of the children. Here the experienced eye | 
might have noticed the efforts which had been | 
made under circumstances of difficulty to give | 
the children a neat and clean appearance. The | 
general supply of shoes was better than might | 


| have been expected, but there were several | 


barefooted pupils: there were little toddlers | 


|tary state of their homes, and inquire to what | the authorities are using the doubtful plan of 


stopping trade and general communication : they 
would have been wiser by far if they had 
before now made sanitary improvements and 
regulations in Tuscany, Sicily, and elsewhere. 
Nor should we be ourselves blind and heed- 
less, for although much has been done, and 
is still in progress ; when we look at those con- 
ditions at which we have once more hinted, we 
cannot resist feeling much anxiety. If we 
should be spared from what is threatening, it 
will be wise to use vigilance and to encourage all 
those means which are at our disposal for the 
purpose of checking disease and strengthening 
those who are predisposed by weakness and 
constitutional imperfections to those epidemics 
which spread death and terror around. 

So great is the extent of London, so enormous 
are the requirements which are needed to meet the 
evils of artificial conditions, that many are dis- 
heartened at the magnitude of the task of even 
dealing with a section; but past experience 
shows that this should not be so, for by the 
earnestly-directed exertion of single individuals, 


say what would be the chance of success of such| barely able to walk, and infants in arms.|— some of them possessed of no great 
a combination, or whether it could be even made. | Hats, and any other covering for the head, were | 


What immediately came of the suggestion, we | 
do not know; but the Government were soon | 
advising the trustees to reconsider their decision, | 
hearing what Captain Fowke might have to/of London society. Then the smaller children 


say to them. The trustees replied that they 
would be willing to hear Captain Fowke, pro- 
vided they might also hear Professor Kerr. 
A meeting of the trustees was accordingly 
held, when the authors of the two designs were 
called in separately. Mr. Cowper was present. 
There was no definite result ; but, as we are in- 
formed, the First Commissioner said that Capt. 
Fowke’s design having been accepted in the first 
instance, it could not be cast aside, and that it 
would be sent to the trustees, altered from time 
to time, till it met with their approval. There- 
upon, the trustees said that there was a design, 
No. 2, that met their views, and that the author 
of it was entitled to consideration. Since that, 
we are not aware that any progress has been 
made; but Mr. Kerr has claimed several dis- 
tinctive principles of the design No. 2 as 
his own. 

The whole of the questions connected with the 
national museums and art-galleries, are in a 
very unsatisfactory position ; and much requires 
to be settled, before a design can have the chance 
of adoption by the House of Commons. 





scarce, and some of the small monitors within 
the groups by which they were surrounded 
formed singular pictures of a particular phase 


had to be taken to their homes, through dan- 
gerous thoroughfares, by the elder scholars. 
But what on this occasion, as in other similar | 
situations, strack us was, that although there 
was a marked improvement in the dress and | 
manners of the children, there were to be seen 
in almost every countenance a peculiar ghastly 
paleness, a dull, watery, unmeaning expression 
of the eye, a wasted appearance of the limbs, 
angry-looking spots and eruptions of the skin, 
and other indications which showed the de- 
terioration of the system from slow poisoning 
by means of impure air and insufficient and 
improper food. On such materials it does 
not require the practised eye of the physician 
to judge how fatally epidemic diseases must 
rage. In such a school as this, the labour of 
the mistress and her assistant is a hard one; 
for the ignorance which is to be encountered is 
worse to manage in the low state of the strength 
of the pupils than it would be otherwise. The 
scholars of this establishment are not 80 
numerous as they used to be: from the streets 





and courts adjoining numbers have been re-! 


amount of riches or interest,—some of our most 
useful institutions have been founded and 
brought into permanent operation. Some day we 
may find space for notes on the origin and 
growth of the great metropolitan charities, and 
make a few observations on their present condi- 
tion, adding a few notes respecting their future 
advancement ; but just now we will direct atten- 


| tion to a new, and what is yet but a very small, 


attempt to provide for a great want. 

With thoughts of those faces which we have 
lately seen in the places indicated, we are 
induced to wander to the south side of New St. 
Pancras Church; to Woburn-buildings ; in various 


| directions through mews; in fragments of Agar 


Town; about the Brill, and other parts of Somers 
Town; in St. Jude’s district ; in Draper’ s-place, and 
elsewhere, where there are multitudes of the sick 
poor. The population of Draper’s-place, in pro- 
portion to the size of the houses, is enormous.* 
In Woburn-buildings, in front of one of the 
houses, at the basement, over the door of a shop, 
is printed, “ The Invalids’ Dinner-table,”’ insti- 





* It would be well if the officers of health were to direct 
especial attention to this spot, and to regulate the extent 
of the dwellers in cellars = to consider how insuffi- 
cient a cistern of not more than 2 ft. 6 in. square is 
for the supply of the families who live in each of those 
houses; and see to other matters of sanitary derangement. 
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tuted for relieving the sick and convalescent 
poor. That which had been formerly used as a 
shop has been neatly fitted with appropriate 
texts, the word “ Welcome,” a few prints, an 
aquarium, and some other things, which make 
the place look pleasant. At the back there is a 
nice view of some gardens and green trees ; and 
eare has been taken to ventilate this extem- 
porised dining apartment. From some other 
regions there comes a most savoury smell of 
cooking meats; and on a table-cloth, as white 
as snow, there are laid knives and forks, little 
drinking-mugs, decanters of water filtered with 
charcoal, and other preparations for a feast. At 
about a quarter to twelve o'clock, children begin 
to drop in and quietly take their places at the 
table. Mr. G. M. Hicks (who has been the chief 
means of opening this table), this gentleman’s 
wife, and some ladies who seem most heartily 
in favour of the movement, also come. Soon in 
their places there are gathered nearly twenty- 
five children. One who was rickety had been 
first carried here to dine; then, in irons, he 
had with help been enabled to walk; now the 
boy comes without these aids, and there 
seems but little doubt that the food supplied 
here has been a chief means of producing those 
results. Sickness is marked on the faces of the 





other guests, and some of the countenances pre- | 
gent such an interesting, but also anxious ap- 
pearance, that an artist could not well resist the | 
inclination of making notes of them in his) 
sketch-book. There can be no possible mistake 
about the good which is done here. Food of 
the most wholesome kind, well cooked, is served 
in ample quantity. Grace is said. The ma- 
tron, who appears well fitted for the post 
which she here holds, assisted by the lady | 
visitors, serves the excellent hot roast beef, ! 
vegetables, and so forth; and it is as pleasant | 
a sight as can be met with to see how the| 
company enjoy the food. During the dinner a 
well-tuned musical instrument plays popular | 
tunes; the knives and forks go merrily to “ The | 
regular Cur) ;’ and in due time the dinner is| 
finished ; and then, with thankfulness, and better 
in strength, the party leave to be replaced by 
another company of sick and convalescent poor | 
of different ages, who, having been provided 
with tickets, can be accommodated at this estab- | 
lishment with a dinner for a week or two. The) 
persons who are to dine are asked to leave the | 
tickets in the morning, so that the matron may | 
know how many persons to provide for. The 
food must be got from the best and cheapest | 
markets. All must be recommended by a sub- 
scriber or some society, and each must pay 2d., 
the remainder of the cost of the dinner being 
defrayed out of donations and subseriptions. It 
is guaranteed that the full amount of the sub- | 
scriptions is spent on food, without any deduc- | 
tion for rent or for management. The payment | 
of the 2d. gives an idea of the persons who come | 
not actually receiving charity. Every person | 
relieved is known to be deserving, by the per- | 
sonal visitation of those who make it their kind | 
office to see the poor at their own houses. 

It is so arranged that, when a larger attend- | 
ance is secured, all the working expenses, 
including rent and management, will be de- 
frayed by the persons who are themselves bene- 
fited. At present the number of persons who 
dine, on the average, is about thirty: at the 
same cost, so far as the management is con- 
cerned, fifty persons might be provided for. For 
the purpose of carrying on the establishment, 
subscribers are asked to purchase forty dinner- 
tickets for one guinea. Each subscriber of the 
above sum receives a book which contains the 
tickets, which, in food, represent the sum sub- 
scribed for distribution. Donations which are 
made to the institution are also distributed in 
tickets, which admit either to the youthful or the 
adult dinner-table; or, in cases where sickness 
prevents those who need food from coming, it 
may be taken home from the Woburn-buildings 
table. This is, no doubt, in certain cases a 
useful exception; but in many instances, that 
which is needed for the purpose of helping one 
person to health will be so much divided 
amongst the family that real good will be pre- 
vented. There are also arrangements made for 
the distribution of wine, isinglass, and other 
things, needful for the sick, which do not come 
within the arrangements of the out-door relief of 
the hospitals and dispensaries. 

It seems extraordinary, when we consider how 
much benefit has been done, how small the cost 
has been. According to a recent annual report, 
the receipts have been,—donations, 1321. 18s, 

-; annual subscriptions, 511. 3s.; invalids’ and 








poor’s penee, 531. 4s. 4d.; in all, 2371. 5s. 10d. 
The outlay has been,—for furnishing, &c., about 
47l.; rent, 261.; matron, 151. 12s.; a balance at 
banker’s, 581. 12s.; and 3,231 dinners, &c. In 
order to show how the tickets have been disposed 
of, it is worth while to mention that the sub- 
scribers have sent in 1,059; the district cleryy, 
712; the district hospital, 308; the medical 
gentlemen of the district, 125 ; the Bible mission, 
480 ; and societies for relieving the poor, 547. 
We are disposed to hope that institutions 
founded on the same principle will rise, and that 
as aids to the medical charities, and even inde- 
pendently of them, they will be of great advan- 
tage. The medical attendants of the poor and 
those connected with the hospitals know how 
many cases are brought before their notice in con- 
nexion with which a dozen good and well-cooked 
dinners would prove of far more advantage 
than the drngs which are at their disposal. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
method of cooking food properly amongst a very 
large part of the poorer and many of the indus- 
trious classes of the community is not well 
understood: and indeed, as our readers know, the 
means of cooking are not always available. 
Besides the purposes of dining, Mr. Hicks has 
caused the place to be opened in the evening as 
a working-men’s club and reading-room. The 
charge for admission to this is 2d. a week. Tea, 
coffee, &c., may be had; and in connexion with 


penny bank, a register for men out of work; and 
an arrangement for the payment of wages. 








CLUB CHAMBERS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES IN THE METROPOLIS. 2% 


TuoveH many are the forms in which model | 








dwellings have been devised for the benefit of | 


the London working population, I am not aware 
that any combination has been tried of the 
nature briefly described in the present paper, 


favour to insert in your valuable journal. My 
view is to meet on a large scale, and by that 
means on a sound financial basis, a certain por- 
tion of the mass of misery entailed on the work- 
ing classes of the metropolis, by the growing 
deficiency of suitable dwellings, leaving other 


| portions to be met by other special remedies.* 


I would suggest the formation, under the 
Limited Liability Act, of “Club Buildings Co- 
operative Companies,” on the following prin- 
ciples :— 


1. In order to secure the harmonicus working | 
of the club arrangements described further on, | 


numerous companies would be constituted, each 
for supplying one or more establishments calcu- 

to meet the wants, notions, and jealousies, 
and thus to secure the patronage and co-opera- 
tion of a particular category or group of the 
industrious classes, whether lower, middling, or 
higher paid, whether or not requiring special 
accommodation for the pursuit of their calling, 
whether wanting urban or suburban accommoda- 
tion, to say nothing of distinctions of race, deno- 
mination, &c. Of course, it would be essential 
that at the head of each company there should 
be persons whose names might be a guarantee, 
on the one hand to the shareholders against 
frand and mismanagement, and on the other 
hand to the public against all abuse of the 
power of association for party purposes. The 
capital and accounts of each company would be 
necessarily distinct, yet means might be devised 
for maintaining a suitable connexion between 
these several branches of one great scheme, so 
as to secure uniformity of principle and con- 
certed action. 

2. Everything would be done to secure the 
financial participation of the working classes 
themselves. Thus there might be special work- 
ing-men’s shares of say 1l. each, of which the 
dividends would be payabie half-yearly, or if 
possible quarterly, to shareholders residing in 
the respective buildings, to whom would be 
allowed a certain bonus on the amount of each 





* Lord Shaftesbury recently stated in the House of 
Lords that the number of persons who had been dis- 
placed in the present year by the railway and other Acts 
was no less than 20,000, and that the number of houses to 
be pulled down was 3,500, The persons thus affected 
consisted chiefly of skilled artisans and day-labourers; 
and no provision existed either in the model lodging- 
houses, or in the old kind of houses, suitable to such per- 
sons or within their means as domiciles. Indeed, such 
houses as are at present to be let would not accommodate 
one-hundredth part of the numbers displaced,— Builder, 
April 8, 1865. 


| lies, specially of the poorer classes. 








dividend, or some equivalent advantages, It 
has been suggested that legal facilities should be 
afforded to the working classes for acqnirj 
the proprietorship of distinct tenements in bnild. 
ings containing a number of them; but inde. 
pendently of the awkwardness which might in 
many instances result to the workman from 
being thus bound to a particular locality, it 
would be next to impossible to conciliate hig 
rights with the due maintenance of sanitary and 
social regulations for his own benefit and the 
general good of the establishment. I consider, 
therefore, that whilst it is very desirable that 
small houses should be the property of their 
occupiers, in localities where this does not place 
them too much at the mercy of their employers, 
the participation of the working classes in the 
building movement, as regards tenements built 
in blocks, would be more beneficial if managed 
on the proposed plan of co-operation by meang 
of shares in the undertaking, offering a safe and 
convenient investment for savings and a re- 
source which could be readily realized. 

3. Working men would be enabled to content 
themselves with a small amount of o 
accommodation for themselves and their fami- 
lies, and to pay a remunerative rent for it by 
having placed at their disposal all those advan- 
tages which a judicious club system might afford, 
if carried out on a large scale, and with a view 


|to industrial as well as social comforts. I will 
| the club there are a sick and provident fund, a | 


here only advert to one of them, namely, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated workshops for those 
branches of industry which are susceptible of 
being carried on at home. The importance of 
accommodation of this kind is beginning to be 
so well appreciated in this country, that a pro- 
posal was lately made at one of the London 
vestries for its being provided at public expense. 

4, Another essential feature would be the 
supplying of furnished rooms,—a kind of accom- 
modation greatly needed by thousands of fami- 
In order to 


| overcome the difficulty which there is in pre- 





| rc : ae | | venting the pawning of blankets and other 
which, if you should think it likely to prove | 


. . | analogous articles, where they are directly sup- 
| suggestively useful, you will perhaps do me the 


plied by a society or company, and for other rea- 
sons, it is proposed to organize a system of sub- 
letting so contrived as to avoid the evils attached 
to sub-letting in its present form. Groupsof rooms, 
with conveniences in common for each group, 
would be let unfarnished to suitable persons of 
known respectability who might be called renters, 
and who, occupying a room or two, would sub- 
let the remainder furnished to tenants. These 
renters would be allowed to bring in any furni- 
ture of their own, subject to sanitary control ; 
but the normal plan would be, that they should 
rent furniture provided by the company, the 
charge being, perhaps, such, that after a time it 
would become their property. The company’s 
direct tenants would also have the privilege of 
renting the company’s furniture, provided they 
were shareholders, or could otherwise give good 
security. One of the advantages of this system 
would be to favour the adoption by the working 
classes of furniture more conformable to sanitary 
and economic principles than that which is now 
generally found in their habitations. 

Other innovations will become apparent as I 
enumerate in succession the various parts of one 
of the proposed buildings which, by way of 
illustration, we will assume to be about 360 ft. 
long by 36 ft. deep, with five stories above the 
ground floor, besides the attic. It might be 
partly on the external gallery system with light 
iron columns, and partly on that of internal 
corridors, as adopted in recent buildings by Mr. 
Darbishire, except that the necessity for sacri- 
ficing here and there a certain amount of build- 
ing space for the sake of affording light to the 
corridors, might be superseded by a system of 
oblique mirrors; or again, it might be partly 
laid out in flats with two three-room tenements 
in each. The staircases might be constructed 
in various ways, but they should be fireproof 
and, if possible, not winding. One of them, at 
or near the centre of the building, should have a 
hoist. Two others would be at the two extremi- 
ties, and by means of the fireproof galleries and 
corridors, would present a sure means of escape 
in case of fire, wherever it might break out. 

The Basement.—To be partly used as a cellar- 
age for co-operative stores. In a club building 


for costermongers, whose requirements are the 
more deserving of attention because their call- 
ing is objected to at some of the existing model 
establishments, accommodation for tracks, don- 
keys, and stock, might, by good contrivance, be 
very well afforded in the basement, if space 
should not allow of it in the yard. 
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The ground-floor, to be chiefly occupied in 
commercial thoroughfares by shops, to each of 
which would be annexed a small tenement on 
the first floor, with communication by a private 
staircase. They would be, as far as possible, on 
the co-operative system, or otherwise calculated 
to afford convenience or benefit to the inmates of 
the building, and they should include a chemist’s 
shop, a surgery, and, if possible, a dispensary. 
The ground floor, and first floor in connexion 
with it, would also contain the company’s offices, 
the dwellings of the secretary and officials, and 
the porter’s lodge. The latter would be con- 

iguous to the sole public entrance at the centre 
the building. The porter would have at his 
service an errand lad for conveying letters, par- 
cels, &c., to the inmates. A letter-box would be | 
at the lodge. 

The body of the building, that is to say, the 
four stories above the two floors already men- 
tioned, would consist partly of groups of tene- 
ments to be let to renters for being sublet, | 
furnished as explained above, and partly of 
single tenements for being let either unfurnished 
or furnished to tenants direct by the company. 
As regards the style and amount of accommoda- 
tion, the provision which would have to be made 
in different buildings for different grades of the 
working population would vary considerably. 
The art-workman, shopman, or clerk will require 
his three rooms with scullery, &c., distinct and 
complete; and, with such inducements as a 
club building can legitimately offer him, he will 
find it well answer his purpose to pay a weekly 
rent, which may equally answer the purpose of 
the company. The case will be totally different 
with the ill-paid labouring man. On the one 
hand, he can with difficulty pay even the lowest 
remunerative charge for lodging, either fur- 
nished or unfurnished, so that it must be 
necessarily reduced to a single room, with 
conveniences in common to a group of rooms. 
On the other hand, he will, in most instances, 
scarcely care for more; for a single room 
to himself, his wife, and his children will 
be quite as much as he has been accus- 
tomed to, and singularly strong are the pre- 
dilections engendered by habit. If the chil- 
dren are small there is no question of impro- 
priety ; and if they are big they will, whether 
boys or girls, be specially provided for in the 
arrangements which we shall find at the top of 
the building. As regards breathing space, I 
have reason to believe, that by means of a pecu- 
liar system of ventilation, of which the practi- 
cability has been recognised by one of the most 
competent of the London architects, a room 
14 ft. by 10 ft., and only 7 ft. 6 in. high, might 
be made perfectly suitable for a small family, 
without any of those direct draughts which are 
sometimes a reason, and oftener an excuse, for 
the closing of ventilators by those whom they 
are intended to benefit. I am having a model 
of the proposed contrivance made for being de- 
posited in my Museum of Domestic and Sanitary 
Economy, where special departments are as- 
signed to the various devices by which the 
health and comfort of the working classes may 
be promoted. 

The Attic Floor.—It is here that would be 
chiefly gathered together the resources obtain- 
able by an application of the club principle on a} 
large scale, and by means of which it would be | 
made profitable to the working-man to pay a) 
good price for a small tenement. It must be | 
understood that part of the items of accommo- | 
dation which I am about to enumerate, would 
be paid for in the charge for the tenement in| 
the body of the building, though others would | 
be made self-supporting by payments propor- 
tioned to the use made of them. 

It would equally be in the resources gathered 
together at the top of the building that we 
should find a powerful leverage for moral and 
physical, intellectual and technical improve- 
ment. Much valuable co-operation could doubt- 
less be obtained from societies and individuals | 
engaged in propagating useful knowledge and 
pure literature for the proper furnishing of the 
common rooms, which would contain, inter alia :— 
Select books and periodicals; prints and other 
ornaments, calculated to show how decoration 
might be at once tasteful and instructive ; 
diagrams and apparatus for lectures and classes ; 
collections illustrative of domestic and sanitary 
economy, natural history, and other useful and 
entertaining branches of knowledge, formed by 
the joint exertions of the inmates of the esta- 
blishment ; working men’s master-pieces of skill 
and perseverance, with everything else likely to 
encourage industry and emulation, and to pro- 








mote technical cleverness. I trust that some of 
the club buildings might well deserve the 
patronage and support of trades’ corporations, 
of large employers of skilled labour, and of 
others specially interested in fostering the tech- 
nical efficiency of our artisans. 

Taking the length of the building to be, as I 
have said, about 360 ft., we shall find it con- 
venient to allot about 160 ft. at one end to 
accommodations of various kinds for males, and 
an equal length at the other end for females, 
leaving in the middle a space roofed over, but 
open at front and back for exercise and recrea- 
tion. I will not name all the details given in 
the drawing which I have prepared, but may 
briefly state that, beginnirg at the extremity of 
the female department, we find in succession an 
infirmary, a dormitory and infant nursery, and 
work and school room for young girls ; a work- 
room; a small dormitory, in proximity to the 
rooms occupied by the matron and attendants ; 
a cook’s shop, scullery, and sundry conveniences ; 
a washhouse; a drying-room and four baths. 
Here comes the central space for recreation, 
provided with gymnastic appliances. Then, pro- 
gressing onwards, we find in the male depart- 
ment :—A reading-room, at the corner of which 





would be partitioned off a small office for a 
savings-bank, accessible from without; a club 


remains to facilitate the decision of the true 
course of the walls and the bounds of the ancient 
city ; and these have been determined by writers 
such as Shultz, Clarke, Robinson, and others, as 
including the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which cannot, therefore, answer to 
the description of Eusebius in being placed over 
against ancient Jerusalem. 

The position of the Dome of the Rock is, how- 
ever, in exact accordance with the words of the 
historian ; since, according to Mr. Fergusson, it 
was without the inclosure of the temple, and the 
city springing up around it would be opposite to 
the old city, occupying the slopes of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, which bounds the platean on 
which the present city stands, dividing it from 
the Mount of Olives on the east. 

A second argument, which has been often 
brought forward against Mr. Fergusson’s views, 
is that of the position of the Nablous Gate; for 
the Bordeaux Pilgrim, an ancient writer who 
visited Jerusalem in the year 333, seven years 
after the discovery of the cross, while the Church 
of Constantine was yet in building, states that, 
while leaving Zion and proceeding to the Porta 
Neapolitana, he had the Holy Sepulchre on his 
left, and the Preetorium of Pilate (the Tower of 
Antonia) on his right. Now, if, as is generally 


| supposed, the Nablous Gate is the same as the 


and lecture room ; a cook’s shop, &c.; rooms for | Gate of Damascus, the principal entrance of the 
the foreman and attendants, and a small dormi- | north wall of the city, situated about half-way 
tory for boys near them; a work-room, and work | between the Haram inclosure and the present 
and school room for boys; a dormitory for boys ; | traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 


an infirmary for men and boys. 

Lofts—-Above the attic-floor, in the central 
part of the building, would be two lofts, one for 
the general depdt of the company’s furniture, 


| 





words of the pilgrim can only apply to the pre- 
sent building; but this supposition Mr. Fergus- 
son states to be founded solely on the fact that 
the city of Nablous is north of Jerusalem. If, 


with a workshop for repairs, &c.; the other for | on the other hand, this gate was, as Mr. Fer- 
the purifying and airing of furniture used during | gusson suggests, one of those on the western 
any illness of a suspicious character. wall of the new city, the pilgrim, on entering it, 
In writing the foregoing, my object has merely | would have the Preetorium of Pilate on his right 
been to throw out for the consideration of archi-! on the south, and the Holy Sepulchre, or Dome 
tects, builders, and capitalists, suggestions which, | of the Rock, on his left to the north. 
if found worthy of attention, their special abilities| Another of the many Medieval writers who 
might convert into a practicable scheme, and | visited and described Jerusalem from the fourth 
their joint action might work out into a reality.|to the seventh century, speaks of the sub- 
It is, therefore, not my province to go into| terranean communication between the church of 
detailed calculations of cost and return, which | Golgotha and the Pool of Siloam. Near the 
had best be founded on more fully elaborate | altar of this chapel was a crevice into which if 
data; but there are certain conclusions which | anything were thrown it would be found again 
seem, at all events, likely to be realized. A at the Pool of Siloam, on the east side of Jeru- 
company formed to supply club buildings for one | salem. Now under the Haram have been found 
of the lower paid categories of artisans and |rock-cut cisterns, and enormous caverns of 
labourers, would have to collect at first nearly | ancient date, filled with water in the hottest 
all its capital among those wealthy and disin-| part of the summer, and a communication be- 
terested friends of the working classes who, with | tween them and the underground passages 
a view to a great public good, would be willing | which connect the upper and lower pools of 
to limit the interest on their investments to| Siloam has been long suspected, and according 
5 per cent., whereby the important resource of| to Mr. Fergusson has been recently discovered 
Government loans, at 3} per cent., which are| by Dr. Barclay and M. Pierotti, while no such 
expected to be granted on that condition, would | communication exists between them and the 


become available. The shares taken by the} 


present church of the Holy Sepulchre. Thus 


tenants themselves, though a great social stage, | only to a church situated within the Haram and 


and likely to grow considerably in time, would | 
not be of immediate financial importance. But, | 


passing to club-buildings for the higher classes | 
of the working community, we shall find that | 
the financial participation of these will augment | 
as we ascend, and that the profits will increase ; 
and above a certain level we shall find philan- 
thropy unnecessary, and speculation flourishing. 
I shall be happy to show and explain the 
rough drawings which I have prepared, and the 
information which I have collected, to any 
person who may wish either to study the capa- 
bilities of the proposed scheme as a whole, or to 
apply separately any of the features of which it 
is composed to other model buildings, existing or 
projected. Tuomas TWINING. 





MR. FERGUSSON ON THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


Tue third and last series of arguments by 
which Mr. Fergusson endeavours to establish 
his case, consists of those which can be drawn 
from history and tradition. 

Eusebius, while describing the buildings of 
Constantine and his mother St. Helena, relates 
how the emperor began the new city opposite to 
that which had existed in ancient times. Now, 
in his times, the ruins of the walls and palaces, 
and great buildings which had been inclosed 
within them, must have been much more dis- 
tinguishable than they are at the present day, 
when time and the hand of man have either 
destroyed them, or covered them with mounds 
of accumulated rubbish ; yet, even at this time, 





we are informed by Mr. Fergusson, sufficient | 


near the Basilica and Church of the Anastasis, 
as placed by Mr. Fergusson, could the words of 
the writer apply. 

The entire destruction of the Buildings of 
Constantine by fire, during the siege of the 
Persians, has often been made use of by the 
supporters of the traditional site ; but of the little 
damage done by this fire Mr. Fergusson finds 
evidence in the fact that the whole was so 
quickly restored to its pristine magnificence by 
Modestus, a simple monk, without riches or any 
means. 

Another negative proof is derived from Ar- 
culphus, who wrote towards the close of the 
seventh century, and who has given rough plans 
of the buildings as they existed in his day; for 
although he mentions a square house of prayer 
erected by the Mohamedans on the rwins of the 
temple, yet he says nothing of the Dome of the 
Rock, unless indeed it be under the name of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The building which was really erected by 
Omar in Jerusalem, Mr. Fergusson considers to 
be the same as that which now exists on the 
south wall of the Haram, and which forms part 
of the Mosque El Aksah. In this view he 
considers that he is borne out by the writings 
of Saracenic historians. On the day of his entry 
into the city Omar requested the Patriarch to 
conduct him to the temple of David, upon which 
that dignitary brought him first to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and afterwards to that of 
Mount Zion, which however Omar knew not to 
be on the site of the temple ; and proceeding to 
the Gate of Mohamed, which was choked almost 
entirely with rubbish, he crept in on his hands 
and knees, and went on till he found the sacrah, 
when he exclaimed, “ Allah Akbah! by him whe 
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holds my soul in his hands this is the temple of 
David.” Now this discovery on the ruins of the 
temple of an underground sacrah, Mr. Fergusson 
considers totally inapplicable to the present 
sacred stone standing in the centre of the upper 
platform of the Haram, and in a part not occu- 
pied by the temple according to his restoration. 
The attempt of the patriarch would have been 
useless, he considers, unless the church had 
been near to the true site of the temple. 

Such are the principal arguments which Mr. 
Fergusson draws from history and tradition. 

Of the three paths, all leading to the same 
point, namely, architecture, topography, and 
history, Mr. Fergusson has attached most im- 
portance to the first; but the value of history 
must not be under-estimated ; and it is doubtful 
whether more attention ought not to be paid to 
it than to the architectural arguments; for so 
little is known, and there is so much confusion 
and difficulty in the architecture of the times of 
which he is speaking, that it is but a faulty 
guide ; whereas, on the other hand, the testimony 
of history is abundant. 

1. With regard, first, to the relative positions 
of the old and new city, it must be remarked 


that no ancient remains have been found to the 
west of the traditional Church of the Holy | 


Sepulchre in such a position as to show that it 

was ever inclosed within the walls of the ancient | 
city ; while Dr. Shultz has discovered remains | 
of a wall excluding it altogether; and M. Vogiié | 
has found the ruins of two different styles cor- | 
responding to those of the Haram, namely, the 

rebated and the Roman masonry, all to the east 

of the present church. Thus, it is by no means | 
clear that the traditional site is situate] within | 
the old city ; and it stands in a part of the town | 
which Mr. Fergusson himself says appears 

always to have been the Christian quarter. On 

the other hand, what could be more conclusive 

than the position of the Mosque of Omar and 
the Golden Gate, in the very middle of an in-| 
closure of ancient masonry, and, as before shown, | 
included in the area of Antonia, if not of the. 
temple—in the very heart of the great citadel of 
the ancient city. That a new town should arise 

on this side is almost impossible, for to the west 

it would be bounded by the walls of the old city, 

and to the east by the abrupt ascent of Olivet, 

with the Brook of Kedron forming a natural 

boundary. On the east there was hardly any 
ground unoccupied; on the west there was a 
long flat plateau, uninclosed by the ancient 
walls. 

2. Of all the works of antiquity, roads are, 
perhaps the most durable: new thoroughfares | 
may be made, but the old roads of a country | 
are rarely, if ever, destroyed; and thus, wherever | 
we find a great highway, we may be tolerably | 
certain that it has been the means of communi- 
cation between one city and another from the 
earliest times: hence it arises that wherever a 
road enters a town, the remains of ancient gates 
are generally to be found on which the present 
portals have been erected, as is the case in many 
gates of Jerusalem ; and wherever a path is 
found ending under the walls with apparently 
no object, it is probable that a gate anciently 
existed. From the roads the gates took their 
names, and the roads were named from the 
cities to which they led: thus, when there is 
only one communicating road between two cities, 
it may be safely inferred that the gate through 
which it enters is the only one that has ever 
received the name of the city from which the 
pathway comes. 

Now there is only one road which leads from 
Jerusalem to Nablous, which is the same as that 
leading to Damascus. It enters the capital 
through the Damascus Gate, one of the most 
ancient and important of all which exist in 
Jerusalem. Thus it is not merely from the fact 
that Nablous is north of the city that it has 
been concluded that the Damascus and Nablous 
Gates are identical. If it be so, the testimony of 
the Bordeaux Pilgrim is conclusive against Mr. 
Fergusson’s views, since it is impossible that he 
could have referred to any other building except 
the traditional church. 

3. The subterranean communication between 
the Temple and Siloam has, according to Mr. 
Fergusson, been discovered by Dr. Barclay and 
M. Pierotti. The former gentleman has dis- 
covered a great cistern under the Temple, and a 
communication between the upper and lower 
pools of Siloam, but has not found any other 
remains. With regard to the latter, it is, per- 
haps, not unfair to remind Mr. Fergusson that 
he himself stated that M. Pierotti has not esta- 





Whatever communication may exist, the descrip- | not refer to any buildings of Constantine’s, but 
tion of a rent in the rock near the altar of Mount | only to later restorations. 
Calvary is not by any means answered by the There are two questions,—two distinct snh. 
mouth of an artificial cistern, which is the only | jects,—which Mr. F mn has not separated, 
opening to be found within the Haram. First, is the Dome of the Rock the true sepulchre ? 
The crevice, or “ crepatura,” of which the | Secondly, is it the site of the holy sepulchre of 
Pilgrim speaks was in the Rock of Golgotha, in Constantine? Concerning the first, it is impos. 
which the chapel was cut out; for, although | sible that the tomb should have been within the 
there is no certain evidence that Calvary was | temple; concerning the second, the restorations 
really a hill, yet it is indubitable that it was|of M. Vogiié leave hardly any doubt when 
considered to have been such in the Middle| coupled with the words of the Bordeaux Pil. 
Ages. Accordingly, in such an eminence the | grim. 
church was hewn ; and the fact that the wholeof| Mr. Fergusson remarks that if a change in 
the Haram is one plain surface is again un- | tradition be found, it is immaterial at what time 
favourable to Mr. Fergusson’s views. The tradi-| that change took place; but if there is no evi- 
tional Chapel of Golgotha is built on asmall hill, dence of a change at any time, and no break 
and part of it, known at present as the Chapel of | where the tradition is lost, it may be inferred 
Adam, is hewn in the rock itself; while over its | that no change has taken place. Now, there is 
altar is the famous “ rent in the rock,” supposed | no evidence of any change either in the Christian 
to be just under the site of the erection of the | traditions since the time of Constantine con. 
cross. This crevice is said to be unfathomable, | cerning the site of the holy sepulchre, or in the 
and to it the tradition in question might well | Mohamedan traditions concerning the site of the 
have been attached, while it answers much | edifice erected by Omar; or, lastly, inthe Jewish 
better to the words of the writer than anything | and Mussulman traditions of the extent of the 
found in the Haram inclostre. ancient temple, and there is no time when such 








4. That the Basilica of Constantine was totally | a change could have occurred. It may, there- 
destroyed by Chosrées, the Persian, is admitted | fore, be inferred that no such change has taken 
by Mr. Fergusson, who resorts to the hypothesis | place, that the church of Constantine was on 
that the Church of the Anastasis was held in| the site of the present church, the mosque of 
higher veneration by them than the basilica, and | Omar on the same spot as the Dome of the Rock, 
was left uninjured; but M. Vogiié has shown | and that the temple occupied the whole of the 
that the church and the basilica were parts of great platform of the Haram es Shereef. 
the same building, and, therefore, the whole of; With regard to the descriptions of Eusebius, it 
Constantine’s buildings must have perished} must be remarked that Mr. Fergusson’s plans 
entirely. Mr. Fergusson says that they were | do not in any way agree with them. In no pas- 
restored to their pristine magnificence by Modes- | sage is an octagonal church mentioned, or a 
tus, a simple monk ; but this pious prelate was | separate basilica, or a chapel of Golgotha (which 
already superior of the Convent of Theodosia,| was built by Modestus); and the atrium of 
and was afterwards made patriarch of Jerusa- | Eusebius is wanting in these plans altogether. 
lem. He was aided by John, the Almoner,! Finally, a few remarks may be made on the 
patriarch of Alexandria, and the churches were history of the Kubbet es Sacrah. Above the 
raised through the permission of Chosries, | arches springing from the wooden entablature 
granted at the intercession of his Christian wife, | previously mentioned are inscriptions in Cufic 
the sister of the Emperor of the East, who in all | characters, giving the date of its erection in the 
probability lent her aid in their reconstruction. | year of the Hegira 72, by the Caliph Abd | Allah 
Even with these means Modestus was unable to| El Mamoun]. The words in brackets are a falsi- 
rebuild the original church, and was content to | fication of a much later date, and the original 
replace it by four small chapels, connected by a | inscription appears to have contained the name 
wall. These are the buildings described by | of Abd El Malek. This inscription Mr. Fergus. 
Arculphus, and of them also M. Vogiié has made | son lays aside, saying that the date may be 
careful restorations. falsified as well as the name, and ascribing the 

5. With regard to the Mohamedan house of whole to the time of Saladin; but it is evident 
prayer, it need only be remarked that the that El] Mamoun’s name is of later date than 
Mosque of Omar would contain three thousand | the rest of the inscription, for it is on a ground 
people, and that it is much nearer to a square in| of blue of a different shade to the rest, and his 
shape than the Mosque El Aksah, an irregular | full title, containing two more syllables than that 
building, capable of containing six or seven | of El Malek, is written in smaller letters crowded 
thousand, which would not therefore be naturally | closely together. That it is earlier than Saladin 
described as containing a number comparatively | is evident from other inscriptions stating that 
so small. the original ones were restored by that monarch. 

6. The smaller mosque, which Mr. Fergusson | The date is not falsified; and this is the most 
considers to be the only one erected in Jerusa- | important part, for, coupled with the architec- 
lem by Omar, is an ill-built edifice (attached to | ture and with the descriptions given by Arabian 
the eastern wall of the Mosque El Aksah), which | authors of Omar’s mosque with the treasury Kub- 
it may be remarked M. Vogiié has set down as | bet es Silsileh,—the Dome of the Chain,—to the 
evidently of much later date than any building | east of it, which was completed in the year 72 of 
of Omar’s time. In the description of the find- | the Hegira, would have been considered sufficient 
ing of the sacrah, and the subsequent erection | evidence of the date of the Dome of the Rock 
of the mosque, there is nothing which would not | had not Mr. Fergusson brought forward his pre- 
apply to the Dome of the Rock; there is nothing | sent theory. 
to show that the sacrah was subterranean, and} There are two apparently conclusive argu- 
much from which it may be inferred that it was | ments on the subject: one fixing the position of 
not. In the smaller mosque of Omar, there} Constantine’s building, the other the date of the 
exists no sacrah, and the vaults in which Mr. | Dome of the Rock. The first is the description of 
Fergusson supposes the sacred rock to be found | the Bordeaux Pilgrim; the second, the unfalsi- 
do not traverse any part under the smaller | fied date on the Kubbet es Sacrah. 
building. Omar entered by the Gate of Mohamed,| As long as these two remain unanswered, 
from which a vaulted passage leads to the upper | Mr. Fergusson’s theory must be considered as 
level of the Haram, about half-way between El | disproved. C. R. C. 
Aksah and the Dome of the Rock. This is the 
only natural entrance into the inclosure from 
the side of Zion; while the argument that the) Monument To THE Late Sir Josern Paxton. 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre must have been | A large number of noblemen and gentlemen have 
near the true site of the temple, is invalidated | formed themselves into a committee, with the 
by the fact that the Church of Zion was also | purpose of erecting a monument to the memory 
pointed out as the real site. Finally, it may be | of Sir Joseph Paxton. Among the names are 
remarked, that the Dome of the Rock is quite as | those of the Dukes of Devonshire and Sutherland, 
much in the temple as is the smaller mosque of | Earl Granville, Lord Palmerston, Lord Egerton 
Omar, of Tatton, the Speaker, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 

The history of the Church of the Holy | Elcho, Mr. 8S. Laing, Mr. A. H. Layard, Sir 
Sepulchre is briefly this. St. Helena, an aged |S. M. Peto, and of various artists, literary men, 
lady of eighty, firm in her confidence of the monks, | and others well known. They propose to open 
discovered the true site of the cross through the | a general subscription-list ; that the memorial 
confessions of a tortured Jew. Thus all argu- | shail be a marble statue, which might be placed 
ments concerning the judicious choice of the site| on a chosen position in the English landscape 
by Constantine, who was in Europe at the time, | garden of the Crystal Palace; and that the com- 
must be altogether laid aside. The church he} mission for the statue should be entrusted to 
erected was one, as has been proved by M.| Mr. Spence, of Rome, to whom Sir Joseph sat 
Vogiié: it was totally burnt by Chosroés, | for his bust but a few months before his death. 
and was replaced by four small chapels by | Mr. George Grove, of the Crystal Palace, is the 














blished his right to be quoted as an authority. |Modestus. Thus the writings of Arculphus do) secretary. 
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APPROPRIATION OF A DESIGN FOR THE] {f- 50c. to Af. 76c. co agin ot pera a 
. 50c. to 5f.; from o 1863, it was from 

FARES EAB TION OF" 1807. 4f. 75c. to 5f.; lastly, from 1864 to this day the 

In our number for February 16th, 1561, we| average is 5f. 50c. Thus, within the space of 
published a design for an Exhibition Building, | twenty-five years the wages have increased more 
with suggestions for method of classifying the | than 40 per cent. The profits of contractors are 
contents, submitted to us by Mr. G. Maw and/| fixed in principle, in every branch of public 
Mr. Edward J. Payne, the main feature of which | works and buildings, at one-tenth of the actual 
was the combination of a geographical andj outlay. Therefore the contractors’ benefits are 
general classification ; that is, that in one and | augmented according as the men’s wages are in- 
the same arrangement objects relating to the|creased. If then the contractors refuse the in- 
same subject should be placed in juxta-position, | crease of wages demanded, it is only because 
whilst the various products of the same locality | they find it out of their power to augment them 
should, as far as possible, also be contiguous. at this moment. When the proper time arrives 


cultivated land; but they happen to be situated 
in a part of the desert where European colonisa- 
tion is impossible. Nevertheless, the principal 
end of the establishment of these sources is 
attained. The desert is perfectly joined to the 
province of Constantine: the ancient oases are 
enlivened and new ones created, to the great 
blessing of the populations. 





RAILWAYS IN FRANCE. 


THE following is the actual state of railway 





The designers said,— it will take place of its own accord, as it has 

“It is proposed that the building should be circular, or | done during the last twenty-five years. 
of some form related to the circle, as the ellipse, although 
this is not essential to the system sdvocated ; and that, 
instead of dividing it into courts, as in the Exhibition of 
1851, by which a great loss of space was entailed, the 
spaces actually occupied by the objects shall be narrow | ROOFS ON THE SUSPENSION PRINCIPLE 
blocks of the form indicated by a shading on three quar- ‘ - 
ters of the diagram; these blocks being defined by a| 
double system of intersecting avenues representing the ‘ 
lines ofc merlotlon ; = woe distinguished by letters Ar a recent meeting M. Lehaitre brought for- 
A, B, C, D, E, &c., radiating, which it is proposed to call | way am. wae x 
the geographical lines, in juxta- oeltion Aith which, ward a notice of the system of suspended roofing 


objects from the same locality would be congregated. The | proposed by MM. Lehaitre and de Mondésir. 
specific system would be represented by the circumferen-| It is ;very evident that it would be a great im- 
tial lines distinguished by figures, along which objects | provement to be able to cover large spaces, as 
relating to kindred subjects would be arranged. re cated ‘ s i £8 ’ 
Supposing there are sixteen radiating or geographical | M&arket-places, railway stations, hippodromes, 
avenues, they would provide thirty-two sides, or lines, of | &c., without the use of intermediate supports, 
geographical classification ; and supposing every place or | which represent a host of inconveniences. MM. 


country occupied the whole of a line, they would accom- ee ; oe 
modate thirty-two geographical divisions; but, as each | Lehaitre and de Mondésir have sought the solu- 


of these lines intersects thirty-four lines of specific classi- | tion of the difficulty in the use of suspending 
fication, representing as many different branches of | cables. 

manufactures, it is evident that the whole length of each on PaaS . . es 3 eo . 
radial line will not be occupied by a single town or | The principal difficulties which attend the use 
district, few places producing so great a variety of manu- of cables in suspension bridges completely dis- 
factures, but might be appropriated to six or seven appear from their use for roofing. The strain 


distinct places that do not send identical manufactures. | 4), ° : . 
> s r 2 ayv Go ao “4 > 
Thus, Birmingham, producing glass and hardware, might th ey hay e to sustain being Lon longer variable, 
share the same Geographical line with Coventry, sending there is no fear of those oscillating movements 
silks, the Staffordshire Potteries, porcelain, and Manches- which are so dangerous, and which considerably 
ter, cotton goods; each on the proper specific lines with- | increase the cost of maintenance of the flooring. 
out interfering with any other. Again, it isimprobable |, . : > 
that the whole of one of the specific lines would be re- | The roofing cables can always be made fast to 
quired for a single subject, and it might be divided into | open work inside the bearing walls. 
any number of parts to suit necessity; the only condition MM. Lehaitre and de Mondésir compute ap- 
being that the whole of the towns or countries producing : ly tl i eleeeeee eae 
a particular manufacture shall be placed on the radial Proximately t vat such & structure mignt de 
lines that are within the range of that part of the circle erected at less than half the cost of ordinary 
appropriated to it, market and assembly places. 

This design, the cleverness of which was All the estimates would, of course, be lowered 
admitted at the time, has been coolly appro- | if, instead of zinc, freestone, and cast metal, 
priated by the French authorities, without one | there were employed bitumenised pasteboard, 








SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF FRANCE, 





word of acknowledgnient either to us or to the | and deal for the timber work. 
designers. “The proposed building for the) M. Flachat also read, on the same topic, a 
coming Exhibition,” says the Siécle,— paper entitled “ Considerations on the Projects 
‘© Will have, as already mertioned, the form of a broad of Applying Metallic Suspension to Roofs of 
ellipse, and will be surrounded by a green sward to cover | Large Span.’’* 
the whole extent of the Champ-de-Mars. In the centre of 
the building will be laid out a garden, from which will ——— 
radiate naves to the circumference; they being intersected 
by circular avenues running around the whole building. WELLS IN ALGIERS. 
The radii from the centre will serve to distinguish the 
diferent countries, as each nation will have age apr For the last four years the French Govern- 
to it a number in proportion to its importance, while the , 5: Sa - 9s he : 
cireular passages wal & devoted to a 5 “ar of the same | Ment has been actively occupied 1D the establish- 
kind, So that to examine the different productions of a, ment of artesian wells in Algiers, principally in 
country the visitor must pass from the centre to the cir- that part of the territory of the three provinces 
cumference, or vice versd, while to examine the same pro- | hich borders on the desert, and where no water- 
ducts as manufactured by different states—silks for ; 
instance—he will only have to follow the circular avenue | COUrseS Cx1St. 
reserved for that article; he can thus pass in review the In the province of Algiers, the borings, up to 
display of that kind of goods of all the different countries. the end of 1864, have vielded three sup lies of 
As the circular passages become smaller by degrees as | ~ : adel Fhe ? 2 749 000 4 
they approach the centre, the most valuable objects and | W ater, furnishing about ay 2,000 gallons to 
those Thich occupy the least space, will be contained in | 3,962,000 gallons of spring water of great 
the inner circles, and the passages nearer the cireum- purity, in twenty-four hours, and it may be pre- 
ference will be reserved for the articles of greater bulk. | * ad h: ; ch ie ks j ‘ tare, Sere 
Consequently, the works of art will occupy the first gallery | Sumec that the works in progress since last year 
ame the garden; and the next will be reserved for | have doubled the amount. 


artistic manufactures; then will come furniture, next the 
gallery devoted to articles of clothing, in silk, wool, linen, 
or cotton, and this will be successively followed by those 
of raw materials, instruments and modes of production, 


sunk; that of the grand lake, near Oran, has 
already arrived ata depth of 389 yards ; the second, 
articles of food, &e.” at Mou-el-gue-touta, on the road from Tiaret to 

Mr. Maw and Mr. Payne have made claim| Laghouat, was suspended at the breaking-out of 
for recognition through Lord Cowley, who has/| the last insurrection, but is shortly to be con- 
kindly interfered for them, and will, we sincerely | tinued: the same is the case with the third 
trust, for the sake of the French Commissioners, | boring, on the plain of Eghris, near Mascara, 
obtain it. A more complete plagiarism has been| which was temporarily stopped at a depth of 
seldom seen. 280 yards. 

The Constantine province has been more suc- 
cessful than the other two in receiving water 
supply. Between Biskra and Tongourt forty-seven 
wells have been sunk, furnishing daily 19,299,000 
gallons. At Tongourt and in the oasis twenty- 
four Arab wells have been completed, yielding 
for the irrigation of the gardens 1,100,000 
gallons per day. Beyond this, towards the south, 
four wells give 124,360 gallons. Lastly, in the 
fertile plains of Hodua, celebrated, during the 
dominion of the ancient Romans, for its magni- 
ficent cultivation, sixteen wells have been sunk, 
furnishing per day 1,813,000 gallons.  Alto- 
gether there have been bored in the province of 
Constantine, up to the present day, ninety-one 
wells, furnishing daily 22,000,000 gallons allowed 
to flow freely over the surface. Some of these 
are of sufficient yield to irrigate large areas of 





WAGES IN PARIS. 


Tue Paris stone-cyutters having requested the 
syndical chamber of masonry contractors of the 
Seine to interfere between them and the contrac- 
tors, with a view of obtaining a rise of salary and 
the abolition of task-work, the secretary to the 
chambers replied in a letter of the 28th ult., com- 
municating its refusal to interfere. He, however, 
observes, that for the last twenty-five years an 
increase of wages of building operatives, and 
especially stone-cutters, has gradually and 
steadily been obtained without strikes, or the 
intervention of the syndical chambers, by force 
of free competition,—that is to say, of offer and 
demand. From 1840 to 1846 the mean price of 
the day’s work of stone-cutters, was from 3f. 75c. 
to 4f.; in 1847, from 4f. 25c. to af. 50c. 5 from * The Engineer contains a pretty full report of these 
1849 to 1856, it was 4f. 50c.; in 1857, from! papers, 








| 
In the province of Oran three wells have been | 


communication in France as compiled from public 
documents :—From 1823 to the end of 1850, 
2,190 miles of railway lines had been conceded ; 
thence up to the end of 1860, 7,078 miles. From 
this period up to the end of 1864, 3,149 miles, 
or, in total, 12,417 miles definitely conceded up 
| to the beginning of the present year. Adding to 
| this 499 miles of lines decreed but not yet 
| definitely conceded at the end of 1864, we have 
a total of 12,916 miles from 1823 to the end of 
1864. Of this total length, 8,113 had been 
opened for traffic at the beginning of 1865, 
leaving 4,803 miles not yet constructed ; seventy- 
three miles, however, from Guincamp to Brest 
(see Builder, 13th May, 1865, p. 343), have been 
added in April last, thus leaving only 4,730 miles 
to be constructed out of the number conceded up 
to Ist January, 1865. 

Some of the through speeds of continental 
travelling, taken from the time-tables of different 
companies, are as follows :—Paris to Marseilles, 
536 miles; evening express No. 3, in 16 h. 15 
m., giving 35°05 miles per hour; express N>. 5, 
in 19 h. 40 m., or 27:27 per hour; express No. 1}, 
in 19 h. 15 m., or 27°86 per hour. Paris to 
Calais (mail to England), 203 miles in 5 h. 
50 m., or 34°8 miles per hour. Paris to Stras- 
burg, 312 miles ; express No. 1, in 10h. 10 m., 
or 30°7 miles per hour; mail train, 10 h. 45 m., 
or 29°0 miles per hour. Paris to Cherburg, 
2303 miles; express in 10 h. 5 m., or 22°86 
miles per hour. Paris to Brest, 387 miles; ex- 
press in 16 h..10 m., or 23°94 miles per hour. 
Paris to Rennes (part of Brest line), 231} miles ; 
express in 8 h. 15 m., or 28°06 per hour. Paris 
to Bordeaux, 3614 miles; express in 11 h. 30 m., 
or 31°6 per hour; mail in 10 h. 50 m., or 33°55 
per hour. Paris to Frankfort, 458 miles; ex- 
press in 18h. 20 m., or 24°98 per hour. Through 
speeds from London (including sea passage) :— 
To Paris, 304 miles, in 10 h. 35 m., or 28°72 miles 
per hour. London to B&le, 635 miles, in 25h. 
15 m. (including two hours’ rest in Paris), or 
25°14 miles per hour. London to Frankfort 
(from 7.25 a.m. till 6.50 p.m. the next day), 762 
miles, in 35 h. 25 m., or 21°5 miles per hour, in- 
cluding two hours’ rest in Paris (from 6 till 
8 p.m.). 








RAILWAYS AS VIEWED BY NATIVE 
INDIANS. 

Tue Calcutta Engineers’ Journal prints the 
following translation of an anonymous petition 
addressed to the Government, as indicating 
from a native point of view some of the defects 

| of our railways :— 
“ For the comfort and convenience of the peo- 
|ple travelling on the old road, seraes, with 
puraos or plains attached to them, have been 
established at every stage; wells constructed, 
| trees grown on the sides of the road; and chow- 
|kees, for the protection of the travellers, 
| appointed, through the kind attention of the 
Government. Now, however, since the con- 
struction of railways in this country, the people, 
with a view to reach speedily the places of their 
destination, travel by rail, and have, therefore, 
deserted the old road which possesses all the 
advantages described above. Travelling by rail 
subjects the people to the following three kinds 
of inconvenience, viz.— 

1st. That there is no well close to the station 
from which the travellers can drink water. 

2ndly. That there is no serae adjacent to the 
station for the traveller to rest at night. 

3rdly. That there is no purao or plain close to 
the station where travellers may cook their 
meals. 

I therefore suggest that the same improve- 
ments may be made in the railway stations as 
have been done in the old roads for the comforts 
of the people. 

The troubles and inconveniences to which the 
natives travelling by rail are subject may be 
removed in two ways :— 

Ist. The railway authorities should charge 
j half an anna on every rupee above the usual 
a 
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fare, and from this income they should have a 
well constructed at every third station, establish 
at the distance of every 200 miles a serae, and 
secure close to it a plain of two acres with some 
shodowy trees thereon. 

2nd. A notice should be issued to the effect 
that those who may from virtue’s sake be 
inclined to construct wells or establish seraes 
by the railway stations, shall apply to the rail- 
way authorities, who will pay every attentipn to 


such applications.” 





DORCHESTER CORN EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 


Competition designs for the Corn Exchange 
and Market, seven in number, were sent in 
under the following mottos and devices, and in 
the following order, viz.:—1. Fides. 2.0} Agate. 
3. Experience and Economy. 4. Labor omnia 
Vincit. 5. This. 6. Free Trade and Protection. 
7. Espérance. 

Several of the designs were well adapted to 
the purpose contemplated, and especially that of 
“ Agate,” in case a removal of the present 
Guildhall had been intended; but, as we learn 
from the town clerk, after a full consideration, 
the first premium of 211. was awarded to design 
No. 6, prepared by Mr. H. Hall, of Duke-street, 
Adelphi; and the second, of 51. 5s., to design 
No. 4, of which Mr. J. Jowett, the borough sur- 
veyor, is the author. 








KEIGHLEY TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


Tue Board has awarded to Mr. Geo. R. Green, 
of London, the premium of 201. for the best 
design for the town-hall; and to Messrs. Bulmer 
& Holton, of Dewsbury, the premium of 101. for 
the second best design. 





SOUTHAMPTON NEW WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


A MEETING of the Southampton Board of 
Guardians was held on Monday last, at the pre- 
sent house, to select one of the plans submitted 
in competition. After considerable discussion, 
the design bearing the motto, “ Fortuna Cetera | 
Mando,” was accepted, the author being Mr. A. 
Bidborough, of Southampton. 





THE MEAT AND POULTRY MARKET, 
SMITHFIELD, COMPETITION. 


Tue first premium of 3001. for the above 
was awarded to Messrs. Knightley & Mew, 
architects, of Cannon-street; and the second 
to Mr. Isaacs, of Verulam-buildings. 

An account of the designs was given by us 
some time ago. 








PROPOSED ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
LAMBETH. 


THE General Court of Governors have ap- 
proved the design by Mr. Henry Currey for the 
new hospital, and instructed the committec to 
proceed with the working drawings and con- 
tracts. The Metropolitan Board of Works have 
let their contract for the Southern Embankment 
of the Thames to Mr. Webster, and a condition 
in that contract is that the hospital site is 
to be enclosed with a dry dam in nine 
montlis, when operations will be commenced. 
We recently gave some particulars of the 
design, but as we now lay before our readers 
the plans, and a geometrical view of the 
front next the Thames, it is desirable to 
repeat partly what we have already said, adding 
some further details. The pavilions, it will be 
seen, are placed at a distance of 125 ft. from 
each other, the centre court being increased to 
200 ft. Corridors run the whole length of the 
hospital on the ground and one-pair stories, and 
connect the several blocks of wards or pavilions. 
These corridors are lighted by large windows on 
both sides; and, in the event of its being deemed 
necessary to isolate any rarticular block, it can 
be done by putting screens across the corridors 
and removing the sashes from the windows. 
These corridors are not carried higher than the 
one-pair story, but the flat roof over forms a 
means of communication to the several blocks 
on the two-pair story. The pavilions are placed 
at right angles to the corridor, from which a 
passage leads direct to the wards, and on one 
side of which is the staircase. 


The wards are designed to be 28 ft. in width 
by 120 ft. in length, and 15 ft. in height, and 
will accommodate twenty-eight beds, giving a 
cubic capacity for each patient of 1,800 ft. The 
beds are placed at distances of 8 ft. from centre 
to centre, and the windows are arranged alter- 
nately with the beds, at a level, to enable a 
patient to look out of them. Small wards for 
two beds, immediately contiguous to, but not 
communicating with, the general wards, are pro- 
vided in each block for the reception of special 
cases, which it may be deemed desirable to 
separate from the other patients. These wards 
also afford a cubic capacity of 1,800 ft. per bed, 
or of 3,600 ft. when used for a single patient. 
On the other side of the passage are placed the 
sisters’ room, the ward kitchen, and a room for 
the medical officers’ consultation. The well- 
holes of the staircases are occupied by large 
lifts and ventilating shafts. 

The water-closets, lavatories, and bath-rooms 
attached to each ward, are projected from the 
main building, and are cut off from the ward by 
intercepting lobbies, with windows on both 
sides. 

The main hospital may be said to commence 
on the first floor, and consists of three tiers of 
wards, there being four smaller wards provided 
on the ground-floor for the reception of acci- 
dents. The accommodation afforded is as 
follows :— 

Ground story, 

” ” 


” 4 ” 
One-pair story, 5 ,, 
” 1 ” 
”” 6 ” 
Two-pair story, 5 ,, 
” ” 


on 


Three-pair story 5 > 
” 1 
” 


a 
bd 





The general entrance to the hospital is placed 
in the centre, and will be approached from the 
Palace New-road. The entrance-hall is capa- 
cious, forming the sub-structure of the chapel. 
The steward’s, or superintendent’s offices, are 
placed immediately in front of the entrance-hall, 
so that everything passing in and out of the 
hospital will be under his supervision. From 
each side of the entrance-hall branch off the 
main corridors of communication, connecting 
all the different departments. 

The ground-floor of the first pavilion, to the 
right, is appropriated to the kitchen department, 
as being as nearly central as possible. It com- 
prises kitchen, scullery, and cooks’ rooms, with 
larder, bread-room, &c., on the basement imme- 
diately under. A serving-place is provided 
where the patients’ food would be distributed : 
it will then pass along the corridor to the dif- 
ferent pavilions, and be conveyed up the small 
lifts to the several stories or wards. 

The ground-floor of the first pavilion, to the 
left, is appropriated to the matron’s department, 
with a commodious room for linen stores. The 
basement of this wing is appropriated for ma- 
tron’s extra stores, and for day and dining rooms 
for the Nightingale probationer nurses. 

On the right of the entrance-hall is placed the 
principal staircase, which leads direct to the 
corridor on the one-pair story. It communicates 
directly with the resident medical officers’ apart- 
ments, which are placed in the central block, 
and consist of sixteen rooms, including a common 
room and another for the use of the medical and 
surgical staff of the hospital, the exact position 
of which may be hereafter determined as con- 
venience may dictate. Two operating theatres 
are provided, communicating with the corridors, 
of ample dimensions, to admit of a large attend- 
ance of pupils. A private room is attached to 
each theatre for the operator, with a second 
room in which a patient may be temporarily 
placed after an operation. 

The dispensary and surgery are placed in the 
main corridor (the medicines and appliances being 
conveyed by the small lifts to the various wards), 
and the out-patients (who are more particularly 
referred to hereafter) are supplied from the 
opposite side. The laboratory, the drug exami- 
nation, and store rooms, are placed in the base- 
ment story, immediately under the dispensary, 
and are approached from a staircase leading out 
of the dispensary ; external entrances for the 
receipt of stores being also provided. 

All applicants for relief at the hospital would 
enter at the covered porch in Palace New-road, 
near to Crosier-street, and would be received in 
one of the admission-rooms, according to sex. 








They would be then informed whether they 


would be admitted into the hospital, or be 
treated as “casualty patients” or as “ont. 
patients.” If admitted, they would be Pp 
through the hospital corridor to the wards, 

The administration block is placed at the 
Westminster Bridge end, approached from the 
bridge. The one-pair story, which may be called 
the bridge level, is designed to provide entrance. 
hall and principal staircase, waiting-room, count. 
ing-house, receiver’s room, strong-room, al. 
moner’s room, and a suite of unappropriated 
offices. On the next floor is provided the 
governors’ hall and committee-room, with wait. 
ing-rooms, &c., the remainder of the block bei 
appropriated to the treasurer’s residence, A 
staircase leads direct from the treasurer’s house 
to the main corridor of the hospital. The two 
lower stories of this block are appropriated ag 
residences for three porters, and for the domestic 
offices of the treasurer’s house. A kitchen ig 
also provided for serving the dinners to the 
governors’ hall, without interference with the 
hospital kitchen. A fourth porter’s residence ig 
provided in the lower story of the extreme 
southernmost block. 

Four houses are provided for the resident 
officers, containing eight rooms each, exclusive 
of domestic offices. They are approached from 
the Palace New-road, and communicate in the 
rear with the main corridors of the hospital. 

The chapel, in the centre of the building, is 
designed to give 300 sittings. The museums, 
school buildings, lecture theatres, &c., are pro- 
posed to be placed at the southern end of the 
ground, but are not shown on the plans. The 
warming is intended to be effected by open fire- 
places, aided in cold weather by an auxiliary 
system of hot-water. 

The building is to have fireproof floors 
throughout, formed with wrought and rolled 
iron joists, and concrete. The floors will be 
of oak, and the wall surfaces finished with 
Keene’s or Parian cement. The terrace towards 
the river is proposed to be kept 4 ft. above the 
public footway. This, with the height of the 
parapet (3 ft. 6 in.), will prevent any overlook- 
ing by the public. 

The whole building, or rather pile of build- 
ings, will probably be faced with stone, and the 
cost in that case is estimated at 360,0001. 


REFERENCE TO PLANS. 
GROUND sTORY. 


. Portico, e. Wards. 16 beds. 


A 
B. Entrance-hall. J. Wards. 20 beds. 
C. Stewards’ Office, &c, {: Kitchen. 
D. Surgery. . Serving-room, 
E. Wine, &c. Office, i, Scullery. 
F, Waiting-room. j. Cooks’ _ aR 
G. Extra Room, ke Linen-room, 
H. Waiting-room. Male i, Assistant Matron, 
Casualties, m, Matron’s Offices, 
I, Surgery Man’s Room, a. Small Ward, 
J. Splint-room. o. Ward Kitchen. 
K. Surgery, Males. p. Consulting-room, 
L. Surgical Appliances. q. Sisters’ Room. 
M. Patients’ Clothes, r. Passage. 
N. Surgery, Females. 8. Bed-room, 
O. Admission-room, Males, | ¢, Sitting-room. 
P. Waiting-room, Female | u, Pantry. 
Casualties, v. Scullery. 
Q. Receiving-room, Acci- | w. Kitchen. 
dents. «#, Store-room, 
R. Porter. y. Wine-cellar. 
8. Admission-room, Fe- z. Larder. 
males. 1, Beer-cellar. 
T. Consulting-room, Fe- 2. Coal-cellar. 
males, Lying-in, &c. 3, Entrance to Treasurer's 
U, Officers’ Kesidences. Rooms on lower level. 
VY. Corridor. 4. No. 1 Porter’s Resi- 
W. Dispensary. dence, 
X. Room for Patients wait- | 5, No. 2. Porter's Resi- 
ing for medicine, &c., dence. 
with Out - Patients’ | 6, Lavatory. 
Exit, 7. Bath, 
Y. Dressers’ Room. 8. W.C. 
Z, Out-Patients’ Waiting- | 9. Lift. 
room. 10, Shaft. 
a. Physicians’ and Sur-}11. Men’s W.C. 
eons’ Rooms, and | 12. Women’s W.C. 
ntrance, 13 


. Garden Entrance to 
b, Out-Patients’ Entrance, all 
. Officers’ Residences. 
. Serving-rooms, 


_ 
= 


. Treasurer's Domestic 
Offices. 


ONE-PAIR STORY. 


xo 





A. Resident House Physi- | R. Ward Kitchen. 
cians’ and House Sur- | 8, Consultation-room. 
geons’ Apartments, T. Lift. 
B. — U. Shaft. 
C, Vestry. Vv. WC, 
D. Common Room. W. Nurses’ W.C. 
E. Medical Committee- a, Hall. 
rooms, 6, Staircase. 
F, Corridor. ec. Waiting-room. 
G. Officers’ Residences, d, Porter. 
H. Operating Theatre. e. Counting-house. 
I, Operators’ Room, J. Lavatory. 
J. Patients’ Room. g. Treasurer and Almoner. 
K. Wards. 28 beds, h. Receiver. 
L. Wards. 16 beds, i, Strong-room. 
M. Small Wards. 3, Unappropriated Offices. 
N. Baleony. k. Passage. : 
O. Bath. 1, Entrance to Treasurer $ 
i emery. House. 
Q. Sisters’ Room. 
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LAMBETH. ——Mr. Henry Currey, Arcurract. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES. 


A GENERAL meeting of the men on strike at 
ubitt’s firm, 400 in number, was held on Satur- 
day, when resolutions of the delegates adopted 
on Friday evening for closing the strike, and 
also the decision of the firms to give the 0}d. 
advance at once, were laid before the men. 


: They were highly pleased with the result, and a 


» resolution was unanimously passed to take in 
_ their tools on Monday morning, when they 
_ accordingly resumed work at the advance rate 





“i 


of wages of 7}d. per hour. About 400 men 
struck, and about 300 resumed work, the re- 
mainder having obtained employment elsewhere. 
The question as to an additional farthing per 
hour after six months’ notice of course stands 
over in the meantime, as the masters have not 
yet agreed to that. Indeed, no official notices 
as to it have been given by the men to the 
masters, who have therefore postponed consider- 
ation of it in the meantime. 

We may here state that we have received a 
letter from Mr. John Brien, on the part of the 
Painters’ Advance of Wages Committee, report- 
ing the progress made by the painters in their 
endeavour to obtain an advance; but, as it has 
already appeared in the daily papers, it is un- 
necessary for us to print it. 

In Huddersfield, a new element has been 
brought into play for the settlement of differ- 





sity for providing for the public safety. The 
jury at once returned a unanimous verdict that 
deceased met his death accidentally. Mr. Lewis, 
who attended for Mr. Howes, the builder, stated 
that his client, though he had no legal liability, 
had made a present of 1001. to the widow, after 
paying her expenses. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Arbroath. — The Directors of the Arbroath 
Public Buildings Company have accepted ten- 
ders for the erection of the new hall, museum, 
&c., according to the complete plans formerly 
approved of. The plans as now matured, and 
about to be carried out, comprise a hall for 
public meetings, a museum, library, reading- 
room, and a saloon, which may be used as a 
supper-room, or for day or evening meetings not 
requiring the accommodation of large numbers. 
The whole is comprised in a rectangular block 
of buildings 148 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, placed 
with its end to the High-street. The principal 
entrance is in the centre, but with a side en- 
trance at each end of the front. The hall is an 
apartment 90 ft. long, 46 ft. wide, and 30 ft. 
high, and, exclusive of the platform, will seat 
800 persons. The hall will be lighted by four 
large windows on either side, and two on the 
west, or platform end. On the first-floor is the 


ences between employers and workmen. The | saloon, or smaller hall, 46 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, 


painters in that borough, who have been on/| and 20 ft. high. 


This room extends along the 


strike since May, have memorialised the council | High-street front, and is lighted by five large 
of the local chamber of commerce to take the | windows to the street, and will form an assem- 


post of arbitrators, and to this request the 
council has* consented, provided both employers 
and employed agree to the appointment, and 
resolve to abide by the decision which may be 
made. The masons in the same borough have 


been on strike for three months, and the masters | museum, 


bly-room for ordinary meetings. On occasion of 
the large hall being used for balls, this would 


form the supper-room. Behind this room are | 


three apartments for ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
rooms. Up another flight of the stairs is the 
which extends to a length of 90 ft., 


have invited them to a meeting for the discussion | and, by an adaptation of the Mansard roof, it 


of grievances. 

The Wolverhampton Chronicle inserts a letter 
from a correspondent, who says:—“I wish to 
give the public a specimen of the tyrannical 
and illegal manner in which the present strike 
is being conducted by the Bricklayers’ Trade 
Union. Yesterday morning, 2 man whom I was 
employing, was coming from Codsall to his work, 
when he was waylaid and stopped by two brick- 
layers of Tettenhall. They took his victuals 
from him, and forced him to go to the railway 
station, when his fare was paid, and he was sent 


| off to a distant town. The man was willing and 


content to remain at my work at high wages, 
but he is not permitted to do so.” 

The lamentable results of strikes are forcibly 
shown by the fact that the loss sustained in the 
iron trade by workmen in Staffordshire alone 
during the recent conflict between the masters 


and their hands is estimated at 500,0001., the | 


loss to the miners being 200,000/., and to the 
men engaged in the manufacture of iron 300,0001. 
This is known, but there is a vast amount of 
collateral loss and consequent privation which 
can never be estimated. 

The wood-turners and chair-makers of Lyons 
have struck for the suppression of a custom 
whereby a deduction of 3 francs a month was 
made from their wages for the carriage of their 
work home. Their wages are from 3s. 9d. to 5s. 
a day. 








THE FALL OF WALL IN CHANDOS 
STREET. 


Ar the adjourned inquiry into the circum. 
stances connected with the death of Andrew 


_ Dawson, the carpenter, who was killed by the 
' falling of two houses in Chandos-street, pre- 


viously alluded to, Mr. Dent, the surveyor ap- 
pointed by the coroner to examine the site 
and material, presented his report. After a 
careful investigation, in making which, he said, 
he had received assistance on the part of Mr. 
Howes, he could not assign any reason for the 
fall of the houses; and, looking to the evidence 
already given, he thought it would be most un- 
fair to say that there had been any want of care 
on the part of those engaged on the houses. The 
coroner said that in an inquiry like this it was 
very important, both for the public benefit and 
for the information of those engaged about build- 
ings, that all the circumstances of an accident 
should be fully sifted, in order to find out if any 
charge of negligence rested with any one. These 


inquiries were not mere matters of form; and if 


the jury had spent much time in sifting this case, 


* good would doubtless be effected by impressing 


upon those who had charge of works the neces- 








will be divided into a series of bays or recesses 
along the sides, corresponding to the main 
couples of the roof, each recess being lighted up 
by a window, while the centre avenue of the 
Museum is lighted by three cupolas from above, 
and a triplet window in the west gable. The 
front to the High-street presents two stories in 
height, the doorway being recessed in the centre 
between Doric colnmns, with two windows on} 
each side. The whole front is to be of polished | 
ashlar work, with plate-glass windows. The | 
architect is Mr. James Maclaren, Dundee; and 
Mr. William Scott, Arbroath, is the contractor | 
for the mason work; Mr. James Welsh, wright ; | 
Mr. A. Wishart, Friockheim, slater; and Mr. D. | 
Batchelor, Arbroath, plumber. The total amount 
of the contract is about 3,460/. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Romsey, Hants.—At a meeting of the Romsey 
Board of Guardians, held on Monday last, Mr. 
Bidborough, architect, attended with a design 
for the proposed new chapel for the use of the 
inmates, and which was approved and adopted. 
The building will be commenced immediately. 

Plymouth.—The new convent in Wyndham- 
street has been completed. The building has 


been erected at a cost of 5,0001., defrayed by the | 


lady superior of the community of Notre Dame. 
Mr. Joseph Hansom was the architect, and 
Messrs. Hallett & Jenkin were the contractors. 
Walsall.—The foundation-stone of the new 
town-hall, Walsall, has been laid. The new 
edifice will be the third town-hall erected on the 
same site: it will cover the same area as the old 
one, but a much greater accommodation is 
afforded. The style is Italian, the chief facade 
being a composition based upon a study of the 
Doric and Ionic orders. The lower part is 
Doric, raised upon a rusticated and vermiculated 
plinth, and presents a centre slightly recessed, 
with two corresponding wings. The centre is 
flanked with three-quarter columns, and the 
wings with tripled pilasters of the same order, 
supporting an entablature; the whole to be 
executed in stone. A Mezzanine story has been 
introduced. The walling throughout is rusti- 
cated, and also the arches to the windows. The 
superior order is Ionic, forming an arcade in 
connexion with the wings of the five arches, the 
walling being executed in red brickwork. The 
main columns and pilasters are crowned with 
clusters of fruit and flowers, and so also are 
the arcade columns. The archivolts of the 
windows have moulded keystones, enriched with 
festoons of fruit and flowers. A niche will receive 
the statue of Justice from the old town-hall, and 


above it will be the borough arms. The facade 
forming the Goodhall-street front is of the same 
character, to the extent of an arcade of three 
compartments : the remainder corresponds with 
the Free Library, which it is proposed at some 
future time to connect. The basement is occu- 
pied by thirteen cells, stores, heating apparatus, 
exercise yard, &c. The ground-floor comprises 
the court-room, witness-room, and the inland 
revenue office, the mezzanine floor being arranged 
for the grand jury room; the upper floor com- 
prising the town council room, mayor’s private 
room, town clerk’s room, &c. The corporation 
offices comprise the weights and measures room, 
police offices, surveyor’s offices, &c. The design 
is the production of Mr. G. B. Nichols, architect, 
West Bromwich, who designed the Free Library. 
For the buildings, which will cost 5,083/. Mr. 
Burkett, of Wolverhampton, is the contractor, 
and they will be erected under the superinten- 
dence of the architect. 

Miscellaneous.—The Duchess of Leeds has just 
laid the foundation stones of two orphanages at 
| Pennybridge and Bletchingly, near Mayfield. 
The buildings will contain accommodation for 100 
| boys and the same number of girls. They are 
| both in the Gothic style, and have been designed 
| by Mr. E. Welby Pugin. The children who are 
received in these institutions will be provided for 
| by her grace until they have been taught a 
trade. The cost of the buildings and endow- 
ment is estimated at about 70,0001. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hertford.—It has been determined, on plans 
| prepared by Messrs. Smith & Son, architects, 
| that the present pews in the area of All Saints’ 
; Church shall be removed, and replaced by seats 
{erected on one uniform plan, and fittings, at a 
| cost of 9001.; and that one-third of the whole 
| number be free and unappropriated. 

Godalming.—The foundation stone of a new 
| district church to be erected at Munstead has 
| been laid. The church will cost about 3,0001., 
| and we believe the cost of erection will be paid 
| out of the Busbridge estate. Mr. Scott is the 
| architect ; and Messrs. Moon & Son, Guildford, 
| are the contractors. 

Freemantle. — Christ Church, Freemantle, 
which has just been completed, so far as the 
funds in hand will permit, has also been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Winchester. It is com- 
posed of a chancel, nave, and north and south 
aisles and transepts. The exterior is of stone, 
| with Bath stone and red brick dressings; and 
| the interior of white brick, with red brick square 
piers, arches, and dressings, the capitals being 
| of moulded Bath stone, one being carved with a 
| lily, as a pattern, we suppose, for the decoration 
| of all when funds shall be forthcoming. The 
roofs are open, of plain deal, and the benches of 
| stained deal. The windows imitate the Decorated 
jas nearly as any of the recognised styles of 
| Gothic ecclesiastical architecture ; but the heads 
| present a heavy appearance, and there are no 
| mouldings. The west window in the south aisle 
|is a double Iancet light, with a quatrefvil head, 
| having, in stained glass, the Agnus Dei, the 
| lights containing two figures with the texts, “I 
am the Good Shepherd,” and “ Behold I stand 
at the door and knock.” On each side of the 
south aisle sntrance-porch are two small double 
lancet windows, containing the figures of St. 
James, St. John, St. Peter, and St. Andrew. At 
the end of this aisle, behind the seating of the 
choir in thechancel, is a double-light memorial 
window with a sexfoiled head, containing the 
representation of an angel ascending, with a 
babe in its arms. The lights have a series of 
figures, with the text, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me.” There are six clerestory 
windows, three of a similar pattern on each side, 
The gas pendants, which are painted blue, hang 
from the centre of each arch. Sittings are pro- 
vided for 900 persons. 

Rochford (near, Tenbury, Worcestershire).— 
St. Michael’s Church, Rochford, has been re- 
opened. The edifice has been restored, enlarged, 
and refitted. Mr. Curzon, of London, was the 
architect ; Mr. H. Hewitt, of Tenbury, the car- 
penter; and Mr. G. Page, of the same place, 
executed the masonry. The church, which is 
chiefly of Norman work, and dated about 1150, 
is very small, and has a nave and chancel only, 
the chancel being separated from the nave by 
an ornamented arch. The old plaster ceiling 
has been removed, and in its stead a light open 
roof now presents itself. The western gallery 
has been taken away, and the nave extended 
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some 10 ft. westward, by means of which many 
additional sittings have been secured, and the 
charch will now accommodate about 170 per- 
sons. A new plain glass window has also been 
placed at the west end. A new open-timbered 
porch of oak has been erected over the south 
doorway, and a new timbered bell-turret for two 
bells has also been erected at the east end, the 
turret being surmounted by a shingled spirelet. 
The chancel roof has been renovated and boarded 
underneath the timbers. In the east wall of the 
chancel a new window of stained glass has been 
inserted. The subject is the Nativity of Christ, 
by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, & Faulkner, of 
London, and was presented by Mr. Clarke, of 
Enfield, in memory of his deceased wife. A 
smaller stained-glass memorial window has been 
inserted in the south side: subject, St. John the 
Baptist ; executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. The old pews are replaced by new 
seating. The sandstone used was procured from 
an adjacent quarry, and presented by the vicar ; 
and the woodwork internally consists of stained 
deal, varnished. The cost of the restoration will 
be nearly 7001. 

Defford (Worcestershive).—A new chancel has 
been added to the church of this place, at a cost 
of 2501., including a vestry. Messrs. Collins & 
Cullis, of Tewkesbury, were the contractors, and 
Mr. Snellgrove clerk of the works. The new 
chancel gives 2 ft. or 3 ft. more length to the 
building. The old east window—a Perpendicu- 


will be placed in the chancel for the choir, 
and there will also be an altar-table and 
a moveable rail of the same material. It is 
intended to have an archway between the 
chancel and the sacristy in which an organ can 
be placed; and underneath the sacristy will be 
a heating chamber for warming the edifice by 
hot-water pipes. The church will be paved with 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles, and the whole of the 
interior finished with hammer-dressed stone. 
The roof will be plastered between the rafters, 
excepting that portion over the sacrarium, which 
is to be distinguished by a carved principal with 
a border of waggon shape on the under side. 
There will be a bell gable over the chancel arch 
for one bell. The east window is to be a three- 
light, and the west window a rose, placed over 
two small lancets. The windows on the north 
side of the nave are to be triplets, and those on 
the south side lancets. The whole character of 
the church will be Early English—plain and 
simple in detail. It is intended to restore and 
adapt some of the furniture of the old church. 
The font, too, which is Norman, will be restored 
and used in the new church. The cost of the 
work will be about 1,000/. Messrs. Elmslie, 
Franey, & Haddon, of Hereford, are the archi- 
tects, and Mr. Thomas Sautler, the builder. 
Wigmore (Herefordshire)—The church here 
has been restored and re-opened. ‘The chancel 
has been re-arranged, and the altar-table raised 





and furnished with cross and lights. Some | 


has been taken by Mr. Joseph Thompson, of 
Manchester, who is proceeding with the work 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. J, 
Medland Taylor, of Manchester. 

Blackpool (Lancashire).—The foundation-stone 
of Christ Church, Blackpool, has been laid. Sit- 
tings for about 1,050 persons will be provided in 
the new edifice, the contract for which has been 
taken by Messrs. Knowles & Braithwaite for 
3,4501., which includes the steeple and all the 
fittings complete. There is a broad nave with 
north and south aisles of two bays only, gabled 
transversely as a transept; a chancel, also with 
north and south aisles, the former of which is 
the vestry, and the latter the organ-chamber. 
At the western end of the nave is a porch with 
a wide double door. At the north-west corner 
is the tower, the basement of which serves as a 
north porch and as a staircase to the west gal- 
lery, which extends over the west porch. At 
the south-west corner is the baptistery. There 
are also galleries which do not project into 
the nave in the north and south nave aisles. Six 
external doors give ingress to and egress from 
the church, and the positions of these entrances 
are so arranged as that in stormy weather the 
doors to leeward only need be opened. A central 
and two side tiled passages up the nave give 
access to the seats, which are all open benches 
with sloping backs and seat-boards. The style 
of the church is Early Decorated. The walls are 
being built chiefly of red brick, with a facing of 





lar, three lights—has been reinserted, and one | colour is given by wall-hangings. The chancel-| split granite boulders, and with windows and 


of the old lancets in the north wall, the other 
windows being all new work. An open timber 
roof has been furnished to the chancel, and a 
pointed arch separates it from the nave, sup- 
ported on dwarf marble shafts, resting on carved 
corbels. Open seats have been furnished for the 
chancel and upper part of the nave, and the 
floor laid with encaustic tiles. 


Pattingham (Salop). — The parish church, | 
which has for some time past been undergoing | 


repairs and enlargement, under the direction of 


Mr. Scott, has been re-opened. For the old roof) 
of the nave has been substituted a high-pitched | 
open roof, covered with tiles. In the south aisle, 


besides the addition of the porch, the roof has 
been reconstructed; and the side and west win- 


dows filled with tracery corresponding in style. 
with that at the east end, which is a four-light. | 
The old stonework throughout has been repaired. 


The fittings are new, the seats being of the elbow 
pattern, without doors. The pulpit is partly of 
Caen stone, and partly of oak, with perforated 
panels and tracing. In the centre of the base is 
an octagonal shaft of Derbyshire marble. The 
aisles are paved with plain red and black quarry 
tiles, and a system of warming has been intro- 


duced. The peal of bells has been re-adjusted, | 


and in part recast, by Messrs. Mears. The whole 
of the works have been performed by Messrs. G. 
& F. Higham, builders, Wolverhampton, who 
were selected without competition. 

Ross.— Another advance towards the complete 


restoration of the church has recently been made | (all on gold grounds) are the “ Salutation,” the | 


jarch is new. Mr. G. Bodley, of London, was 
| the architect ; and Mr. Mansfield the contractor. 
| The cost of the restoration will be met by a 
| loan of 5001., borrowed on the security of rates 
| payable in twenty-four years, and by voluntary 
| contribution. 
Meline (Pembrokeshire). — The new church 
| here has just been re-opened by the Bishop of 
| St. David’s. It is built on the same site as the 
old one, in a very secluded valley, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Withers, architect. The fabric 
consists of a nave 31 ft. by 17 ft. 9 in. ; chancel, 
with an apsidal end, 20 ft. 4 in. by 14 ft. 6 in. ; 
vestry and south porch, with a small bell gable 
over west end of nave. The material employed 
is the local limestone, with Box ground stone 
dressings. Quebec red pine is used throughout 
for all carpenters’ and joiners’ work, simply 
varnished. The style adopted is Geometrical 
Decorated. Sittings ‘are provided for ninety 
adults, and the cost is about 5001. The builder 
was Mr. Hughes, of Newport, Pembrokeshire. 
Chester.—The Lady Chapel in the cathedral, 
which has been closed during the last six weeks, 
for the purpose of painting in mosaic the reredos 
(or lower part of the east wall), is now re-opened 
to the public. The mosaic has been executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, 
under the direction of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
|architect. It is 20 ft. long and 7 ft. high, and 
| is supposed to contain nearly a million pieces of 
| small squares of gold and enamel. The subjects 


other dressings of Longridge stone. The east 
and west ends are lighted respectively by five 
and four light traceried windows. Elsewhere 
there are a circular rose window, several two- 
light traceried windows, and others lancets, 
single, or in pairs, and groups. The steeple has 
,in its upper stage a belfry for six bells, and is 
| covered with a steep-pitched quadrilateral slated 
roof. “The church was designed by, and is being 
| carried out under the superintendence of, Mr. J. 
| Medland Taylor, of Manchester. 








| DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


| Worcester.—The foundation stone of the new 
| Presbyterian Church to be erected in Castle- 
|street (Salt-lane), in this city, has been laid. 
|The church will be in the Geometrical style. 
The principal front will have a central gable, 
five-light window with head tracery, and on the 
eastern side there will be a tower and spire 
rising to the height of 110 ft. The area of the 
floor will be 62 ft. 6 in. by 42 ft. 4 in., and the 
space will accommodate 460 adults, the galleries 
180 adults and 140 children, making a total of 
780 persons. At the south end there will be an 
| apsidal recess for the platform and communion, 
| and in the rear of the edifice a lecture-room and 
| vestry. The architect is Mr. Bidlake, Wolver- 
[Rempton ; and the builders are Messrs. Wood & 





Sons, of this city. 
Chester. — The Queen-street Congregational 


by refilling three of the windows of the north | “ Annunciation,” the “ Birth,’ ‘ Adoration,” | Chapel has been re-opened, after having been 


aisle with tracery. These windows are of two 
lights each, and are of Early Geometric charac- 
ter. Early in the present century, the mullions 
and tracery were knocked out of these windows, 
the lower part built up with masonry, and the 
aperture thus formed glazed with square panes 
of clear glass, fixed to iron bars, a mode of resto- 
ration which seems to have commended itself so 
strongly to the parish authorities, that it was 
uphappily extended to the greater part of the 
windows in the church. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that some small pieces of the mullions and 
mouldings were left embedded in the wall, as 
these have been sufficient to give a clue to the 
original design, and to show that this part of the 
church must have been built during the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, in the time of 
Henry III. or Edward I. The cost has been 
defrayed by a parishioner, whose name has 
been withheld, and the work has been executed 
by Messrs. Pearson & Son, from the designs of 
Mr. E. Purchas, of London, architect. 

Dulas (Herefordshive).—The chief stone of a 
new church has been laid at Dulas, near Pontri- 
las, at the cost of Col. Feilden. The new church 
is to be erected on an elevated site, immediately 
parallel with that of the old one, and about one 
hundred yards distant. It will be built of local 
stone, with random rubble workings and Bath 
stone dressings. There will be an open Memel 
roof, covered with stone tiles. The church will 
consist of a porch, nave, chancel, and sacristy ; 
and accommodation will be provided for eighty 
persons. The seats will be free. Oak stalls 


jand “ Flight into Egypt.” The arms of the see 


time be hidden by the altar. 


begun. The site is the plot of land between the | 
east end of the schools known as St. Margaret’, | 
near the Bowdon Station and the Ashley-road. | 
Accommodation is provided for about 950 per- 
sons, all of whom, except a few in a small gal- 
lery over the western porch, will be seated on 
the ground-floor. The plan consists of a broad 
nave of five bays, with north and south aisles, 
north and south transepts, and a large western 
porch; adjoining which, on the north, is the 
baptistery, which is marked off from the north 
aisle by a small triple arcade. On the south of 
this porch is the steeple. The chancel is of 
large dimensions, and terminates apsidally to 
the east. The seats are all open benches, with 
sloping seat-boards and backs. Places for hats, 
umbrellas, and books are provided. The arcades 
between the nave and aisles are of four arches 
each, of such width that there are considerably 
fewer pillars than usual for so large a church. 
The western gallery is not large, and comes over 
the porch, so that very few sittings are below it. 
It is so arranged that it shall not mutilate any 
window, arch, or other feature. The stairs to it 
are of stone, and the lower part of the balustrade 
is screened from sight from below. The style is 
Early Decorated. The material is stone, of three 
or four kinds for the outside, and for the pillars 
and other similar features inside. The contract 








| 
| 


Altrincham (Cheshire). — The new district | 
church of St. John, Altrincham, has just been | 


closed for thirteen weeks, for the purpose of 


|are in the lower centre panel, but these will in | cleaning and enlargement. A large recess has 


been erected behind the pulpit, over two new 
vestries, and approached by a short flight of 
stairs from the door of the deacon’s vestry. A 
new organ is placed in the recess, which affords 
seats for a choir of twelve or fourteen persons. 
An arch, with cornice, surmounts this recess. 
The walls of the chapel, the ceiling, and the 
front of the gallery are painted French grey, 
tinted with a somewhat darker shade, and re- 
lieved in all mouldings with dead gold. The 
pews are of grained oak. The pillars are bronzed 
with annulets of gold, as also those supporting 
the pulpit. The lighting is by one central and 
four lesser corner stars. Mr. T. Lockwood, of 
Chester, was the architect employed. 
Scarborough.—The new Congregational Church, 
South Cliff, Scarborough, has been opened. The 
site, valued at 1,2001., was presented by Mr. 
Titus Salt, of Saltaire. The contract was entered 
into at the end of May, 1864, and althongh a 
total suspension of the work for a month, in 
consequence of a strike amongst the workpeople, 
took place soon after the building was com- 
menced, the whole has been completed under 
fourteen months. The church, which stands in 
a very prominent position upon the South Cliff— 
exactly at the junction of several roads, and upon 
the highest point of the ground,—is in the Early 
Decorated style of Gothic architecture. It is 
built with nave, side aisles, and transepts, with 
an organ chapel as a continuation of the nave. 
At the south-east corner is placed the tower and 
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spire, 175 ft. in height. The side windows are 
three-light, filled with Geometrical tracery, 
deeply recessed, with shafts and carved capitals. 
The transepts are carried out the same height as 
the nave. The gables are finished with crocketed 
pinnacles, The transept windows are five-lights, 
filled in with moulded tracery. At the north 
end of the church are placed the vestries. These 
lower buildings are symmetrically grouped, and 
connected by an arcade with shafts and carved 
capitals. The benches are low and open. The roof 
timbers are exposed, and all thewoodworkisstained 
and varnished. A small gallery over the entrance 
forms the only interruption to the perspective of 
the interior, with its moulded stone arches, and 
circular columns with carvedcapitals. The church 
is lighted by large coronz, suspended from the 
roof principals, decorated in colour, and by 
standard lights in the aisles corresponding with 
them. The circular windows at each end of the 
church, the clerestory windows, and the large 
transept windows, are filled with stained glass 
of Geometrical design. The church has been 
erected from the designs, and carried out under 
the superintendence, of Messrs. Lockwood & 
Mawson, of Bradford and London. The white stone 
is from Bolton’s Whitby quarries. The stained 


CREMONA VIOLINS. 


THE recollection of more than one interesting 
article in the Builder on the violin induces me 
to think that a suggestion for the improvement 
of the tones of violins may not be inadmissible 
to your columns. A friend of mine, who is an 
enthusiast in all that regards music, and amongst 
his numerous musical instruments has two 
Cremona violins, tells me that every peculiarity 
of the Cremona, with one exception, has been 
imitated, but without the obtainment of the fine 
tones for which Cremonas are celebrated. That 
one exception is in the varnish, a peculiarity of 


which is that it has not a resinous smell when! 


heated, as other violin varnishes have. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


Si1r,—Uponreading your paperon “Edinburgh,” 
and the account you there give us of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, and the doings of the cor- 
poration of that city in relation thereto, the 
thought occurred to me that it might be prac- 
ticable for some other community to secure so 
fine a sample of Medieval architecture to them- 
selves and re-erect it in one of the many populous 
districts where church accommodation is so much 
and so loudly called for. 

The cost of doing so would, of course, some- 
what depend on the price to be paid for the 
stones in the first instance, and the greater or 
|less distance to which they would then be re- 





Now a little reflection on the subject leads me | moved ; but, presuming the materials to be in a 


to think that this last peculiarity of the Cremona 


violins may also be imitable; and in this way. | 
It is a notable circumstance that frequently, | 
after a violin has been played on, the resinous | 


particles which fall from the bow arrange them- 
selves on the violin in symmetrical curves, re- 
minding one of similar curves in electrical or 
electro-magnetic experiments. Indeed, the fric- 
tion of the bow upon the strings must, to a 
certain extent, develope electricity; and the 





glass has been supplied by Messrs. Wailes, of | 
Newcastle ; and the gas-fittings by Messrs. Skid- | 
more, of Coventry. Mr. J. Barry, of Scarborough, | 
was the contractor for the whole works; and | 
Mr. Johnstone, clerk of works. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. | 


Highbury. — The chief stone of Highbury 
Wesleyan Chapel Schools has been laid, on a 
piece of ground adjoining the chapel, Holloway- | 
road. Mr. Henshaw is the contractor for the | 
work, and Mr. Quilter the architect. 

Heybridge (Essec).—Mr. Walter Waring has 
given to this parish a school-house, as a memo- | 
rial of his father, who for thirty-six years filled | 
the office of vicar. The building is designed by | 
Mr. W. Adams, of Maldon, architect; will be 
built of ornamental brickwork ; and will be called 
St. Andrew’s School, from the name of the) 


church opposite to which it will be erected. 





THE IRON TIES, CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—In your notice of Chichester Cathedral, 
I observe that you remark that, in rebuilding, 
“iron bars tie the four arches of the tower 
together at the springing.” 

It was the very sagacious remark of Vignola, 
so long ago as the sixteenth century, ‘ Che 
le fabbriche non si hanno da sostenere colle 
stringhe :” a truly golden sentence. 

I believe that to be a sound maxim, well 
worthy of the attention of every architect. I 
apprehend that the old builders would have 
scorned to erect masonry that needed iron ties 
to keep it together. Such ties may be all very 
well when an existing defect has to be counter- 
acted, but to build new masonry in such a way 
as to need tying, is to act like the Chinese tailor 
who copied the patches in a European coat, | 
thinking them part of the original tailor’s work, 

We all know that the spire of St. Bride’s 
Church was nearly overturned by the exfoliation 


of iron ties used in its construction. i 
| 


| 
i 





LEAD PIPES. 


I nee to call the attention of your readers to 
the regulations of the New River Company, in | 
respect to the supply of water, which say that | 
the pipe must be of lead. Now their own pipes 
are iron; and, there is an old adage, that what | 
is good for the big goose cannot be so bad for | 
the little gander. I have had my own pipes 
stolen twice, and am still compelled to fix lead 
again. | 

As this important monopoly supplies a large | 
part of the city of London, it is quite necessary | 
it should be perfectly understood that when you | 
patronise the New River, you are bound to| 
swallow a certain amount of lead with the} 
draught that not inebriates but slowly poisons. | 
I should certainly think that such a monstrous 
regulation as that is a fit subject for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Works. 

I beg to add, cases of lead-poisoning can be | 
detected by the blue appearance of the gums | 
immediately next to the teeth. 

Lex TALionis. 


connexion of electricity with sound is very 
obvious. 


thunder or the sound of lightning. 


May noi the musical sounds of the violin, then, 
be to some small extent electrical ? and may not | 


the superiority of Cremona violins consist 
simply in this, that the varnish is not resinous 
but vitreous ? 

The electricities, positive and negative, them- 
selves, by the way, used to be called the vitreous 
and the resinous electricity; and it was in the 
resinous amber, as every one knows, that elec- 
tricity first of all was evoked and noticed by 
man as a special agency. 

My suggestion, then, is, that the varnish of 
Cremona violins may be a flint varnish, com- 
posed of oil of flints, silicate of soda or of pot- 
ash, or water-glass. 

That a vitreous varnish will improve musical 
sounds there was evidence lately given in the 
Builder itself, where it was stated, in an article 
on church bells, that a peculiar mellowness of the 
tone of old beils was produced by the oxidation of 
the surface of the metal, forming a sort of glassy 
crust over it. Glass insulaters, too, are said to 
improve the tones of pianos. 

Not having either time or inclination to ex- 
periment on my suggestion, I present it to the 
public through the columns of the Builder, with 
this proviso, that should some one hereafter 
discover that a vitreous varnish produces a fine 
tone in violins, I shall be entitled to claim the 
suggestion as one that was first published in the 
Builder. 


It is one, moreover, which leads to others, 


such as the probability that certain insulating 
materials, used where the fingers touch both 
violin and bow, and where the violin rests on the 
shoulder, may still further improve the tones of 
this favourite instrument. J. E. Dove. 

P.8.—Should any one experiment on the sub- 
ject, it is to be hoped he will inform you of the 
result. 





“ RAIN GAUGES.” 


In my former communication on this subject | 


there is an obvious error. Instead of the cost 
of a rain-gauge being put down at fifteen shil- 
lings, it should be fifty shillings. 

Already the effects of an inadequate water 
supply are being felt. 
and workshops in Lancashire are at a stand, 
and numbers of operatives out of work. 

JOSEPH BRIERLEY. 








“DIOCESAN ARCHITECTS.” 


Sir,—I wish some of your correspondents 
would inform us under what circumstances, and 
by what recommendation, the various gentlemen 
so styling themselves have been appointed. 
What powers have they really, and who gave 
them those powers ? 


Not only is the electric spark always | 
accompanied by its own special sound, but we | 
know that the most tremendous sounds ever | 
| heard by human ears are electrical: such is 


tolerably fair state of preservation, I should say 
that the expense of putting them together would 
not be equal to that entailed in constructing a 
far less commodious and less beautiful church. 
But, even if the cost of carrying out this sug- 
gestion should rather exceed the ordinary limits, 
we should be enabled to rejoice in the preserva- 
tion of a very fine building for God’s worship 
and our spiritual good in a time when money is 
too often little considered in other quarters and 
in the advancement of other ends. 
Rost. F. H. 








LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS AND THE 
THOROUGHFARES. 


Ir was my intention to have directed your 
attention to this subject, but the letter from your 
correspondent “J. W.” renders it now almost 
unnecessary. Beautiful and noble as are the 
“ Fields,” they are comparatively inaccessible to 
carriages: they can be reached from the West- 
end only by way of a very narrow thoroughfare— 
Duke-street—which terminates in a low and 
still narrower archway, under the Roman Catholic 
parsonage-house. Neither Duke-street nor the 
eastern end of Great Queen-street will be wide 
enough for the increased traffic when the new 
law-courts shall have been erected, and I was 
therefore sanguine enough to hope that the 
cutting through of Gate-street into Holborn was 
about to become a reality when the site at right 
angles to Messrs. Day’s premises was cleared 
last year. I hear, indeed, that the site was 
offered as a free gift by Messrs. Day for this 
purpose, but that the Society of Lincoln’s-inn 
was against the project. Nobody will blame 
Messrs. Day for utilising a site which the autho- 
rities have refused to accept. Oh, for a little of 
M. Hausmann’s power! How good a litile 
judicious use of it would be in London. 

AN LyHABITANT OF THE “ FreLps.” 





PEACE JUBILEE! ANGLO-FRENCH 
EXHIBITION. 


Sixr,—In the name, and on behalf of a com- 
miitee of fifty workmen, who have spent much 
time and money in the promotion of a public 
undertaking, I respectfully ask your aid in 
making known the following. The “Golden 
Wedding” between France and England is to 
be celebrated in two ways. In the channel, in 
iron war vessels, amidst noise and smoke, with 


}all the “pomp and circumstance of war,” one 


°F | destruction and implements of production. 
Several manufactories | 


Peace Jubilee (?) is to be held. The other will 
be at Sydenham, in the loveliest building in the 
world, where about a thousand skilled workmen 
are organising a display of the fruits of peacefal 
labour in honour of the same event. Here are 
thus to be reviews both of instruments of 
If 
the first is appropriate and fitting to the occa- 
sion, we venture to think the second is not 
altogether inappropriate. Instead of going to 
war for an idea, a French and English committee 
of working men have, upon this occasion, gone 
to work for one—and that idea is, ‘From this 
time forward, Peace!” 

A report has gone abroad which has been 
very injurious to us. It has been said that the 
Peace Jubilee at the Crystal Palace is a com- 





When this has been | holiday. 
done, I may, perhaps, be led to state my own/ state that this is not the case. 


mercial speculation on the part of the company : 
an autumnal attraction, a sort of supplementary 
Allow me, sir, most emphatically to 
The Anglo- 


experience, in two or three cases, showing | French Exbibition was begun, has been conti- 
the result of these appointments (?) to the gen- | nued, and will be ended, without prompting or 
tlemen so named, and to architects about them: | extraneous assistance, by men who are, in the 
to make evident, in fact, how “ diocesan archi- | usual and general acceptance of the term, work- 


tects’’ affect architects of the diocese. 
A Crurcu Movse. 


| committee paid all preliminary expenses; and, 


ing men. From their own pockets have the 
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beyond a canvass for wealthy names to a gua- 
rantee fund—which has been very successful— 
patronage of every kind has been courteously 
and firmly declined. The Crystal Palace Com- 
pany have let us a space, and in matters of 
detail have been most obliging ; but our relations 
are strictly those of landlord and tenant. 

Now, sir, we are anxious to see if the public 
will ratify the steps taken by the French and 
English committees, and, by coming to see our 
display, relieve us from a heavy responsibility. 
The exhibition will be opened on Monday, the 
7th of August; and, without disrespect to the 
members of any class, we intend to open it our- 
selves. The English committee, with delegates 
from Paris, Lyons, Nantes, Rouen, and other 
French towns, will formally open the portion of 
the Crystal Palace containing the display at 
noon on the day named. We shall feel honoured 
to see public men of all parties present, and 
gentlemen willing to avail themselves of this 
invitation are respectfully requested to send 
their cards in at once. Trusting that our efforts 
in the direction of self-reliance will not be mis- 
interpreted, and that you will forgive the length 
of this intrusion, I would only add that we are 
still receiving goods for exhibition. 

Ropert CoNnrINnGsBy, 
Secretary, English Committee. 





ESSEX ARCH A®OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting and excursion of this 
society took place at Ingatestone. The Rev. L. 
Parkin read a paper on Medieval Brickwork in 


THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE eighteenth annual meeting of the 
subscribers and friends of the above Institution 
was held at the London Tavern on Thursday, 
the 27th ult., for the purpose of receiving the 
report for the past year, to elect the president 
and other officers for the year ensuing, and other 
matters connected with the welfare of the Insti- 
tution. Mr. Thomas C. Lucas, the president, 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Harris (the secretary) read the following 
report :— 

“The events of the past twelve months pre- 
senting no particular feature of interest to com- 
municate to the friends and supporters of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, the directors 
content themselves in this report with assuring 
them that the interests of the charity are pro- 
gressive and satisfactory. Two elections of 
pensioners have been held since the last report ; 
the first in November, 1864, when 2 males 
and 1 female were elected from a list of 9 
candidates; the other in May, 1865, at which 
4 more were added to the number—3 males and 
1 female—from a list of 11 candidates: total, 
7 pensioners. The number of recipients is now 
40,—21 males and 19 females; and the amount 
paid to pensioners since the commencement of 
the Institution in 1847 to the present time is 
9,3141. 3s. 4d. The directors have the satisfac- 
tion of stating that there is an increase in 
the annual subscriptions of 261. 5s. 6d., and 
8591. 7s. 8d. stock has been purchased in the 
Three per Cent. Consols, 7701. 5s. 9d. for the 
relief fund, and 891. 1s. 1ld. for the build- 





reference chiefly to the Tower of Ingatestone 


Church ; and the Rev. L. Cutts followed up this | 


paper with a description of many of the drawings 


on the walls of old works in brick. The members | 


then visited the church, where a paper was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Parkin, on the building ; 
and the Rev. Canon Last in the interior gave an 
explanatory statement as to the tombs of the 
Petre family. Omnibuses and other vehicles 
then conveyed the party to the Hall, the original 
seat of the Petres, as also the Roman Catholic | 


ing fund: total, 10,7221. 18s. 
fund 8,1021. 17s. 7d. and 2,6201. Os. 5d. for the 
building fund. The annual ball, held in Feb- 
ruary last, gave a profit of 84/. 16s. 6d., and the 
directors take this opportunity of thanking the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Joseph Bird, for his con- 
tinued, kind, and efficient services. The sum 
received from this source since the first ball, given 
in 1848, amounts to 1,8081.1s.10d. Thereare, per- 


haps, few, if any, trades so subject to vicissitudes 


as that of the builder, and the directors earnestly 


Chapel, and a curious priest’s hiding-place. The | appeal to all connected with the interests re- 
next point visited was Thoby Priory, at Mount- | presented and relieved by the Builders’ Benevo- 
nessing, now the seat of Mr. Vickerman, where ent Institution, for their charitable aid in sup- 


the old monastic remains were inspected, and | port of their less fortunate brethren, and take | 


also some ancient coffins dug up on the domain. | jeave to introduce for their kind consideration a 
The party next proceeded to Blackmore church, | suggestion made by the president, Thomas Lucas, 
where on the ground floor of the curious belfry | esq., that a large addition might be made to the 
the Rey. Mr. Spurrell read notes on Blackmore | funds of the charity, were each of those gentle- 
Church. Jericho House, close by, described in| men who have kindly contributed upon former on the fands, which had been their largest num- 
olden records as one of the houses of pleasure of | occasions, either as subscribers or donors, to | ber of recipients. 


Henry VIII., was explored, though the opinion | obtain ‘one new annual subscriber:’ by so | 


was expressed that the present building is not 
the same as housed that monarch. Pursuing 
the tour, a short halt was made at Fryerning 
Church; and the party then proceeded to the 
Hyde, at Ingatestone, the seat of Mr. E. Disney, 
and rich in paintings. The last visit paid was 
to the curious little church of Margaretting, 
where the Rev. Mr. Spurrell read notes on 
Margaretting Church. The party then returned 
to Ingatestone, and closed the proceedings by 
dining together. 








HOUSES FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


THE Peabody trustees purchased the site of a 
pile of buildings known as Ward’s-place, Essex- 
road, Islington, at that timedensely occupied. The 
old houses were levelled, and the erection of a 
large structure, which is now rapidly approach- 
ing completion, was forthwith commenced. The 
building is constructed of brick, and is from a 
design by Mr. H. A. Darbishire, the builders 
being Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, who, we 
are able to say from personal inspection, have 
executed the work exceedingly well. The build- 
ings consist of four blocks of houses five stories 
in height, which will be let out in tenements of 
one, two, and three rooms, at an estimated 
rental of 2s., 3s., and 5s. per week respectively. 
Each block will afford accommodation for sixty 
families, or 240 in the aggregate. The attic of 
each block is paved with tiles from the Isle of 
Wight. There is also accommodation for wash- 
ing, drying, &c., and at each end of the building 
is a cistern capable of containing 1,760 gallons 
of water. Everything has been done to render 
the sanitary arrangements complete in every 
respect. It is contemplated to erect workshops 
for the accommodation of the tenants on the 
east side of the blocks, 


doing the amount would be considerable, and 
enable the directors to greatly increase the 
sphere of their present usefulness, and elect, 
perhaps, the whole of the present deserving and 
necessitous candidates. In conclusion, they 
have the satisfaction of informing their friends 
and supporters that Joseph Rigby, esq., has 
kindly consented to become the president for the 
ensuing year ; and avail themselves also of this 
opportunity to convey to Thomas C. Lucas, esq., 
their warmest thanks for his generous liberality 
and enegetic support of the interests of the 
charity during his presidentship of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution.” 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Plucknett, the report was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Joseph Bird said he wanted to bring 
before the members a subject which had been 
under consideration before, and that was 
respecting the amount standing in the name of 
the Building Fund. It had been resolved 
that when the amount reached 2,5001, a 
meeting of the subscribers should be called to 
say whether it should be merged into bricks and 
mortar or into the Relief Fund. Although the 
figures of the amount stood 2,6131. stock, that at 
90, made only 2,3401., something coasiderably 
below the amount specified. The public ran 
away with the idea that they were dilly-dallying 
with the fund; but, as it had not arrived at the 
specified amount, they could not deal with it. 
He should like to satisfy the minds of the sub- 
scribers relative to that fand. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the patrons 
of the Institution, and the name of Mr. J. Hub- 
bard added to their number. 

Mr. Hall moved that the thanks of the sub- 
scribers be given to Mr. T. C. Lucas, the presi- 
dent, for his continued and energetic services 
during his presidency of the institution. 





Mr. Plucknett, in seconding the motion, said 


For the relief 


he personally felt indebted to Mr. Lucas for the 
liberality and spirit with which he had acted 
towards the Institution. The success of the past 
year had been owing to his exertions, and for 
many years the Institution had been indebted to 
the liberality of Mr. Lucas and his brother. He 
was not only expressing his own feelings, but the 
feelings of all present, in hoping that Mr. Lucag 
might live for many years. 

The resolution having been unanimously car. 
ried, 

Mr. Lucas returned most cordially his best 
thanks. He had done no more than his duty in 
supporting the Institution. It was not only an 
act of duty, but also of pleasure to support an 
institution which benefited the poorer members 
of the trade. Whether he was connected with 
the trade or not, this was one of the first institu. 
tions which would have a claim upon him. He 
would say that the Institution was much 
indebted to Mr. Plucknett, as no man had done 
more for it than he had. Whether they pulled 
together or not, he hoped to see the Institution 
for years to come as prosperous as it had been in 
past years. 

Mr. Thorn moved that the thanks of the 
Institution be given to the treasurer, George 
Plucknett, esq., for his services, and that he be 
‘requested to continue his services for the 
|ensuing year. He observed that Mr. Plucknett 
had served the Institution when his time was of 
| great value to him. He hoped that for many 
‘years Mr. Plucknett might continue to be the 
| treasurer to the Institution. 

The motion was carried, and Mr. Plucknett 
said his connexion with the Institution had given 
| him much pleasure and satisfaction. 

A vote of thanks was next passed to Mr. Bird, 
| the hon. sec. of the ball committee. 
| The Chairman said they owed a debt of grati- 
‘tude to Mr. Bird, the result of his exertions 
being the addition of a large sum to the fund. 
| Mr. Bird said, with respect to the case, he 
thought it was something which should be kept 
up, as in the summer the gentlemen had their 
‘dinner and the ladies expected a ball in the 
winter, which brought a number of subscribers 
| into the fund. 
| The thanks of the Institution were then voted 
to the trustees, the directors of the Brighton 
branch, the auditors, and to the hon. solicitors. 

The Chairman proposed that Mr. G. Rigby be 
the president for the ensuing year, and reminded 
the subscribers that there was an election coming 
| off in November next. 


| Mr. Bird said there were now forty pensioners 





| The motion was carried. 

| A vote of thanks having been passed to the 
|chairman, that gentleman, in responding, ex- 
|pressed a hope that the suggestion he had 
thrown out last year, that each member would 
do his best to get at least one additional sub- 
'scriber to the fund, would be followed out. 

The proceedings then terminated. 








ACTION ARISING OUT OF THE SUPPLY 
OF “QUANTITIES.” 


FUTCHER ¥V. CLARKE, 


At the Wilts Summer Assizes, Mr. Karslake 
(as reported in the Salisbury Jowrnal) said 
the plaintiff in this case was Mr. 
Futcher, who had carried on business as a 
builder for many years past in Salisbury, and 
the present action was brought by him against 
Mr. Clarke, who had established himself in 
Salisbury as an engineer and architect, and was 
employed by Mr. Robson, one of the guardians 
of the Earl of Pembroke’s estates. The charge 
brought against him was that he had supplied 
Mr. Futcher with certain bills of quantities, 
which, from his want of skill, had not been pro- 
perly calculated, and from which Mr. Futcher 
had sustained considerable damage. When the 
jury came to consider the case, which he would 
shortly refer to them, they would see that in 
consequence of the inaccuracy of these quan- 
tities, Mr. Futcher had a right to say he had 
sustained great damage. In September, 1862, 
by an advertisement which appeared in the 
Salisbury Jowrnal, it was stated certain work 
was to be put up for public competition, for 
builders and others, to send in tenders to con- 
tract for. The work to be executed was the 
pulling down of an old and erecting a new 

, together with a pair of cottages. 
On the advertisement appearing, it was stated 
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that applications were to be made to Mr. Clarke, 
of whom the plans and specifications might be 
had. When Mr. Bentlif, Mr. Futcher’s clerk, 
went to the architect’s office, Mr. Clarke would 
not allow the plans and specifications to be taken 
away from the office, but told the clerk that he 
always provided bills of quantities himself, 
which would be found accurate, so as to enable 
persons to send in estimates as to what they 
would do the work in question for. Mr. 
Bentlif said he should like to see the plans 
and specifications, but Mr. Clarke told him he 
could not have him in his office, but that 
he would supply Mr. Futcher with bills of quan- 
tities at a charge of 351. Accordingly Mr. 
Futcher agreed to this proposal, and Mr. Clarke 
sent in the bills of quantities, stating that 
“these quantities were carefully taken out, but 
were not guaranteed.” Had there been any 
slight discrepancy, the plaintiff would have had 
little cause, perhaps, to complain; but the 
amount was so large that the plaintiff, he 
thought, was justly entitled to damages. After 
receiving the bills of quantities, Mr. Futcher 
went through them carefully, and affixed against 
each sum the price which had been given to 
him, and sent in his tenders to execute the work 
at a sum of 1,415]. At an interview between 
Mr. Futcher and Mr. Clarke, subsequent to the 
sending in of the tender, the latter had pledged 
himself that the quantities he had given would 
be found correct, and the contract was signed on 
the 29th of December, 1862. Some time after 
the contract was signed, the defendant was ap- 
pointed architect for the work. The plaintiff at 
the outset of the work discovered that the quan- 
tities were extraordinarily incorrect, and saw 
Mr. Robson with respect to his going on with 
the work any further, as he was then working 
under heavy losses. It was afterwards agreed 
that the contract should be made out at the sum 
of 1,6241. Instead of this sum meeting the 
expenditure of the builder, he (Mr. Karslake) 


by the recent rules, being made a question of 
compensation by damages. A number of affida- 
davits had been filed in the question of the 
diminution of the access of light and air occa- 
sioned by the new building, with plans and a 
model. The defendant contended that the 
damage was so inappreciable that it was not a 
case for damages at all. 

His Honour now referred to the facts, and said 
that he had carefully considered the evidence 
and plans, with the assistance of the model, and 
was of opinion that the damage was not trivial ; 
and that, if an action were brought, substantial 
and not merely nominal damages would be 
obtained. There must be the usual reference to 
chambers to inquire the amount of the damage, 
which, when ascertained, must be paid by the 
defendant, together with the costs. 





strict performance of his duty, as required by the Act o° 
Parliament. 

Captain Blakely urged that his worship would consent 
to adjourn making any order in the case until the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should be enabled to obtain the 
passing of an Act in the next session of Parliament, 
placing it within the power of that Board to sanction such 
yuildings as those now complained of. It was the inten. 
tion of the company themselves to have obtained such an 
Act in the last session, but they were persuaded by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works not to do so, as that Board 
bad then a bill prepared containing a clause which would 
meet the case, but which bill had unfortunately, through 
some cause or other, not been introduced. 

A gentleman who represented the Phoenix Gas Company 
made a similar request on the part of Messrs. Aird, ob- 
serving that prior to 1855 the gas companies had the 
power of leaving such cases to the decision of referees; 
and that as it was a question which affected all the great 
gas companies in the metropolis, he should be prepared. 
if the Metropolitan Board of Works did not bring forwa: 
their proposed bill, to agitate the gas companies, and to 
obtain a private Act of Parliament of their own. 

Mr. Maude said he had been waiting year after year, 
expecting such an Act of Parliament to be passed. The 

uestion had before been brought before that court, and 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


district surveyor of Hammersmith. It appeared | 
that the defendant had departed from the} 
| original plan in the erecticn of the building, by 
jadding another story, the Act requiring in that 
|case a different thickness of the walls. The) 
| defendant denied that he had built an additional 
| story, as the rooms were only intended as box | 
|rooms in the roof; but he admitted that there | 
| were windows in them, and that they could be | 
used as sleeping-rooms. } 
| Mr. Ingham made an order for the defendant | 
| to make the two end walls and back walls 13 in. 
| thick in fourteen days, and to pay 2s. costs. 
| Wooden Buildings. — Mr. H. J. Cheese, of 
ithe “ Brewery” Tavern, New-road, was sum- 





|moned for erecting a wooden building in his 
_grounds, contrary to the terms of the Act. | 
was prepared to show that the prime cost of the | 


Mr. Knightley said the crection of wooden | 


work was over 2,359/. This action was there-|bnildings in the district was a source of| 
fore brought to recover the difference between | great annoyance and trouble. He had caused | 
these Sums. As Mr. Clarke had made out the | several to be pulled down, and therefore he could | 
quantities for Mr. Futcher, and gave out himself | not excuse the defendant. He believed it had 


as being a skilled architect, and received re- | been put up by the defendant to accommodate 
muneration for the work, he was liable for the | persons who used his grounds. He was willing 


damage which his neglect hadcaused. It would 
be a question of great detail; but he trusted 
they would give it their serious attention, and 


he would have no difficulty in proving the case | 


in favour of his client. 

His Lordship.—Mr. Karslake, do you think you 
can ? 

Mr. Karslake said he could not disguise from 
himself the difficulty there would be in entering 
so deeply into these details. He had no objec- 
tion to refer it. 

Mr. Coleridge would have been ready to agree 
to that course, but as fraud had been imputed to 
the defendant, he was bound to go into the 
case. 

It was agreed, after a short conversation be- 


tween the attorneys and counsel, that the count | 
alleging fraud should be withdrawn, and a ver- | 


dict for the plaintiff was recorded subject to 
reference. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


Rosson v. WHITTINGHAM.—VICE-CHANCELLOR’S 
Court. 


THis case was argued on the 19th and 20th 
ultimo, when his Honour, Kindersley, reserved 
his judgment. The plaintiffs, Messrs. Robson & 
Harris, were the owners of the house No. 17, 
Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
which they let to a wood engraver, and he 
underlet to a law-stationer and a boot-closer, 
himself occupying the first floor, and of course 
requiring the greatest light that could be ob- 
tained, and the others more or less a good light. 
The defendant was a printer just opposite, the 
width of the court being some 15 ft. or 16 ft. at 
that point. In August, 1864, the defendant 
pulled down his house and built a new one in the 
place of it, as was alleged, to a height of 5 ft. or 
6 ft. above the original elevation; and not only 
so, but filled up laterally an open space which 
had existed to the north of it, a wall only rising 
14 ft. of such space as the erection originally 
stood. The house being, in fact, built, after 
some correspondence, this bill was filed for an 
injunction, necessarily therefore of a mandatory 
nature,— that is, if any relief was obtained, 
according to the old practice of this court, 
involving the pulling down such erection ; but, 


‘end of the season, and then to be pulled down. 


|that the building should be retained until the 





| It was contended for the other side that it was 
not a building within the Act of Parliament. 
| Mr. Ingham mentioned that several cases of | 
| the kind had been brought before him, and he | 
held that every structure which was fixed in the | 
| ground was a building within the meaning of | 
| the Act. 
| The magistrate then proceeded to the grounds, | 
| where he was met by the parties on both sides, | 
|and after inspecting the structure, he decided 
that it was a building, and made an order for its | 
removal on the Ist of November next. 
Penalty for not giving Notice.—At the Thames 
Police-court, Mr. William Howard, builder, of | 


Chandos-street, Covent Garden, was charged, on | 
@ summons, with commencing the building of a| 
church in the East India-road, at the corner of 
Upper North-street, before giving notice to the 
district surveyor. 

Mr. J. H. Goode said the new church which 
the defendant had contracted to build was in 
the parish of All Saints, Poplar. Considerable 
progress had been made in the construction of 
the sacred edifice, which would be an important 
addition to the churches of the metropolis. It 
was being erected under the auspices of the 
Diocesan Church Building Society. No notice 
had been forwarded to him by the defendant, in 
compliance with the terms of the Building Act, 
and there had not been any inspection. 

The defendant’s foreman said he had been to 
the district surveyor’s office, and could find no 
one there on whom to serve a notice. 

Mr. Partridge said the defence was one he 
could not receive. It would have been very 
easy to forward a written notice by post, or put 
it in Mr. Goode’s letter-box. He fined the de- 
fendant 51. and costs. 

Size of Manufactories.—At the Greenwich police court, 
Captain Blakely, of the Blakely Ordnance Company, 
Greenwich Marshes, and Messrs. Aird & Son, builders, 
of the Belvedere-road, Lambeth, appeared to summonses, 
at the instance of Mr. R. F. Browne, the district sur- 
veyor for Greenwich, charging them respectively with 
erecting certain buildings without party walls, the cubical 
contents of which exceed 216,000 cubic feet, contrary 
to the provisions of the Metropolis Building Act. 

The Foildings in question consist of the works of the 
Blakely Ordnance Company, and a retort-house being 
erected by the Messrs. Aird for the Pheenix Gas Company, 
and it was stated on the part of the district surveyor, that 








he had only brought the present cases forward in the 


j did apply to Parliament, and now 


” F P } exempting them from the particular provision of the 
Walls. — At the Hammersmith Police-court, | Building Act upon which the present complaints were 


Mr. Thomas Slattery, of Keith-terrace, Uxbridge- | founded. He should have no objection to adjourn the 
road, was summoned by Mr. Knightley, the | summonses, with the consent of the surveyor, for the pur- 


the difficulties in carrying on trade by marine engineers 
| had been found so great under the provisions of the Act of 
| Parliament referred to, that they (the marine engineers) 
sed an Act 


~_ named, and his advice was not for any private Act of 
arliament to be applied for and obtained, but that those 
interested in obtaining an alteration in the law should 
press their claims upon the authoritiesin Spring-gardens, 


| and thus obtain the passing of an Act applying to the 


metropolis generally. 
The summonses were then adjourned, as understood, 
sine die, 





BULL’S GARDENS, CHELSEA, AND THE 
PIGS. 

Srr,— There is great rejoicing in Chelsea. Bull’s 

Gardens have been cleared of their pigs! Bull's Gardens- 


| green, and its immediate neighbourhood, should be con- 
| stantly watched by the inspectors, for such streets as 


Caroline-place, Smith-street, Ives-street, &e., are any- 
thing but up to the mark in sanitary matters, though the 
pigs are to go. The fear which comes over me is, that 
the pigs may come back with the cold weather, and that 
by next year there may be as many as ever; yet Mr. 
Selfe’s decision seems to be conclusive that pigs shail not 
be kept in Bull’s Gardens. Mr. Arnold, on the 14th of 
May, 1862, ordered the removal of the pigs from No, 14, 
Bull’s Gardens, and yet they came back; and a fortnight 
since there were no less than fifteen pigs at that one 
house, in a wretched hovel built out in front. I wish you 
could spare time to inspect the place. 
Tux Pexson wo LopeGzp THE CoMPLAINT. 








THE DUST-HOLES. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks attention to a subject 
on which we have again and again spoken, the 
necessity of preventing the accumulation of de- 
caying matter in the dust-bins, often the source 
of disease in a house. The writer points to the 
Rag Collecting Brigade as a legitimate medium 
for the utilization and disposal of these commo- 


| dities, which are either wantonly wasted, or made 


the means of unauthorized profit. “ Sanitary 
inspectors,” or “ inspectors of nuisances,” should 
be empowered to enter premises in order to 
ascertain the state of the dust receptacles, and 


| report if need be: there is no necessity to deposit 
/anything in the dust-bin but ashes; and, with 


good management, the kitchen refuse can be dis- 
posed of without the aid of the “PiG-TUB DEALER.” 
With a due regard to economy, and a considera- 
tion for the wants of the poor, the odds and ends 
can be used in a variety of ways, besides making 
excellent soup. At any rate, keep the dust-bin 
clear. 





ACCIDENTS. 


In excavating recently near Sheffield, a couple 
of labourers were buried beneath an immense 
mass of earth which had unexpectedly broken 
away. The bodies were extricated with all haste, 
when one of the men was found to be dead, and 
the other most severely injured. This land-slip 
is believed to have been caused by the un- 
suspected presence of a small spring of water. 

The building of the South Shields new theatre 
has had rather an inauspicious commencement, 
the process of excavating the foundation having 
resulted in endangering the adjoining building, 
the gable of which has fallen, while a consider- 
able part of the rest of the house was left in such 
a state that it might fall at any moment. The 
foundations had been partially undermined by 
the excavations. 

The accident at the Gateshead Cement Works 
has been followed by an inquest on the bodies of 
the two persons who lost their lives by the burst- 
ing of the water-tank. Mr. John Lamb, the 
borough engineer, said the cement was defective, 
owing to bad sand. The bricks, too, were soft, 
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but the cement had not set sufficiently. A long 
waste-pipe had been substituted for a short one, 
thus increasing the weight of water from 13 
to 20 tons, and the pressure burst out one of the 
sides of the ill-cemented tank. Other evidence 
was led, and the jury returned a verdict to the 
effect that the deaths arose through injuries re- 
ceived by the bursting of the tank, which was 
imperfectly constructed, and gave way under the 
weight of water put into it. 

At a coal-pit, near Wigan, two men were em- 
ployed in the shaft, when the brickwork that 
lined the sides began to fall in, and before the 
men could be hauled up, the weight of falling 
bricks broke the rope that held the platform on 
which they stood. The men were precipitated 
to the bottom, and covered with the fallen ma- 
terial. They were taken out dead. 





MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


Royal Gallery of IUustration—A third season 


of Opera di Camera will be inaugurated on the | 
14th of this month, with two novelties in the | 


shape of an operetta (the libretto by Hamilton 


Aide) by Miss Virginia Gabriel, and one of the | 
most popular of M. Offenbach’s comic pieces. | 


The latter, in addition to a great success in 
Paris, is recommended to an English audience 
by a libretto from the pen of Mr. William 
Brough. The action takes place in the Flowery 
Land, in which a Scot sighs to return to the 
Land o’ Cakes ; and the opera is entitled ‘‘ Ching- 
Chow-Hi, or a Piece of China.” 

Mr. Mellon’s Concerts.—At the Royal Italian 
Opera-house, Covent Garden, Mr. Alfred Mellon 
will commence his fifth annual series of concerts 
on Monday evening next. A special feature will 
be the production of a grand orchestral selection 
from Meyerbeer’s latest chef d’cuvre, L’ Africaine. 


Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti, Mademoiselle Lieb. | 
hart, Signor Ferranti, Mademoiselle Marie Krebs, | 
Signor Bottesini, and two young female violinists | 


are amongst the engagements. 

The Haymarket.—Mr. Walter Montgomery has 
collected a very good company, intending to 
play the legitimate drama, with burlesque for 
after-piece. The public were glad to see him 
and Miss Heath in the ‘“ Lady of Lyons.” 

St. James’s Hall. —Conjuror Anderson has 


added to his company a clever mimic and ven- | 


triloquist, Mr. Frederic Maccabe, whose per- 


formances evidently please, and deserve to do so. | 


Mdlle. Van der Méersch’s Birds.—And very 
clever little birds they are. Although the modus 
is simple by which they answer all questions, 


ordinarily serve only to support the fuel, the 
media for the supply of heated air, and its trans- 
mission into the apartment. For this purpose 
these dogs are made tubular instead of solid, as 
heretofore, throughout their whole length, and 
are open at both ends; the air enters cold at one 
end, and, on becoming heated during its passage 
under the fuel, issues in a heated state into the 
apartment, and is constantly replaced by a fresh 
draught of cold air passing through the tubes to 
be heated. 

Supptyinc WaTER TO WATER-CLOSETS AND 
OTHER PLACES IN REGULATED QUANTITIES.—T. 
| Thompson and J. Murray. Dated June 28, 1864. 
|The water for the time to be used flows from a 
reservoir or other source to the interior of a 
spherical or other close chamber, through pas- 
sages capable of being closed by a sliding cover 
affixed to the chamber, to which is also affixed 
the cover of other or outlet passages in commu- 
nication with the pan of the closet or other place 
to be supplied. The sliding of the chamber in 
one direction admits water therein, while the air 
escapes by a float-valve from this chamber, until 
it is filled with water, and then the water acts 
on this float-valve to close it and retain the 
chamber filled. But on moving the chamber in 
the opposite direction, the inlet passages for the 
| water thereto are closed, the air-valve and the 

outlet-passage for the water are opened, and the 
' water flows from the chamber, and soon. The 











which are profuse in number, are new de- 
signs, by W. F. Keyl and E. Smith, engraved 
on wood by Messrs. Pearson. 








Miscellanea, 


Narrow Escape or THE LANGHAM Horer.— 
At the Langham Hotel, in Portland-place, smoke 
was, one day last week, seen issuing from one of 
the apartments. An immediate alarm was given. 
The firemen upon their arrival found that the 
intense heat caused by one of the sun-reflectors 
had ignited the ceiling and joists of the first. 
floor. The fire was happily confined to the 
apartment in which it originated. 


Sanitary Stare or Brirmincuam Work. 
HOUSE.—The recent outbreak of English cholera 
amongst the inmates of this workhouse has 
forcibly drawn the attention of the guardians to 
the evils occasioned by overcrowding, drainage, 
and ventilation. The official report of the Poor- 
law inspector, according to the local Gazette, 
confirms the unbiassed testimony of indepen. 
dent witnesses, that the workhouse is not in 
exactly the state that a model workhouse ought 
to be. The tramp wards are overcrowded: the 

probationary ward is not sufficiently ventilated : 
the main corridor, which is supposed to ventilate 





size of the chamber is the measure of the quan- | several of the dormitories, has not an open roof, 
tity of water employed each time of action, and, | and is effectually blocked up—for all purposes 
_as such, the apparatus must be employed with a | of ventilation—by the school buildings at one 
suitable index to indicate the times of motion ,;end, and the infirmary buildings at the other: 
for measuring water or other fluids. The chamber the fever wards are badly ventilated : the old 
may be stationery, and the sliding motion be men’s dormitories are overcrowded ; and there 
|given to internal supply and outlet tubes, or is a privy in the yard immediately underneath 
cover or other valves may have motion given to | the windows; in addition to which there are 
them simultaneously through the chamber. |closets which discharge their effluvia into the 
| dormitories: the nursery, too, is very much 
overcrowded, and not well ventilated. The 
| board of guardians now await a report from 
‘their architects as to the cost of providing 
| additional accommodation. 





Books Received. 





Improved SurFace Construction or STREETS. 
A Catechism of the Steam-engine, to which is | Mr. Mitchell, C.E., Inverness, has been engaged 
prefizel an Introduction descriptive of all|in a series of experiments for constructing the 
recent Improvements. By Jonn Bourne, C.K. | surface of streets and roads subjected to heavy 
Newedition. London: Longman & Co. 1865. | traffic, and is about to lay down a specimen of 
ad See : ._ | aninvention of his in London. Mr. Mitchell for- 
Recent Improvements in the Steam-engine ; being : 
hee PS | merly had the charge of the Parliamentary roads 
an Introduction to the Catechism of the | . bathe h alt a 
Steam-engine. By Joun Bourye, C.E Lon. | 224 bridges in the northern counties of Scotland, 
dos: tne i Cc, 1s el aaa /and has had many years’ experience and prac- 
BPE ne 2a Rees | tical knowledge of this subject. The wretched 


| Bourne’s “ Catechism of the Steam-engine” is so | state to which the streets and thoroughfares of 


_ well-known a treatise, and has passed through | London are reduced in a wet day by mud and 


namely, pecking out the right card from a so many editions, that it needs no further recom- | slush, suggested the possibility of adopting a 
bundle in a tray, who shall tell, save Mademoi-| mendation as a reliable standard work. In this | material which, while it should be impervious to 
selle, the pains, art, and patience that have! fresh edition the contents have been revised, so heat or wet, would retain sufficient resistance 
been used up in teaching it to them? These as to include the latest improvements in engi- for the traffic brought upon it. Mr. Mitchell, 
birds and their mistress are an additional in-| neering practice, and the author has added an/ therefore, contemplates constructing a solid 
ducement to visit the Polytechnic. | Introduction of nearly half the size of the work | rock-like road of a composition of broken 
| itself, in which he has endeavoured to collect all stones, Roman and Portland cement, and sand, 
the most recent and valuable information con- | forming a complete road, fit for traffic in twenty- 
nected with the steam-engine in its present | four hours, and not liable, it is alleged, to any 
most eligible developments. Numerous examples | disagreeable change from wet, although always 
illustrative of recent progress in every class of retaining enough of dust to prevent slipping 








RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 
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Wixpow Sasnes.—W. Holbrook. Dated March | engine have been introduced, so that the wood. | either while wet or dry. 


31, 1864. — The patentee claims the method | A 
|those in the original work. This Introduction | 


of controlling the rising and falling of window 
sashes, wherever applied, by the application of 


biting rollers on the surfaces of circular or | 
semicircular india-rubber, together with the ar- | 
rangement of counterbalancing the weight of 
| have the Introduction as a separate treatise. 


heavy sashes, as above described. 

MACHINERY TO BE USED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF EnameL Wares.—B. Baugh. Dated De- 
cember 29, 1864.—The patentee claims,—First, 
machinery in which the powdered glass or 
enamel is carried in a hopper or receptacle tra- 
velling over the articles to which the enamel 
powder is to be applied, the enamel powder 
being shaken from the said hopper by a series 
of blows given to the said hopper; also the 
modification described of the said parts. Se- 
condly, machinery in which the articles to which 
the powdered glass or enamel is to be applied 
are supported on an endless band having an 
intermittent motion, the powdered glass or 
enamel being dredged on the articles by means 
of an inclined sieve, having a vibratory or re- 
ciprocating motion. Also the modification de- 
scribed of the said parts. 

IMPROVEMENTS APPLICABLE FO FIREPLACES FOR 
Heatinc ApartMents.—W. E. Newton. Acom- 
munication. Dated November 21, 1864.—This 
invention consists in making the fire-dogs which 





* Selected from the Engineer's lists, 


cuts in the Introduction considerably outnumber 


has also been published separately, under the 
second of the titles which we have given, so that 
the possessors of previous editions of the Cate- 
chism, who do not desire the newer work, can 





Habitations of various Animals. By the Rev. 
| J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With very nume- 
rous illustrations. London: Longman, Green, 
| Reader, & Dyer, Paternoster-row. 

| Tu1s curious and interesting work is now com- 
|plete. Beginning with the simplest and most 
| natural form of habitation, namely, a burrow in 
| the ground, the work proceeds in the following 
| order :—2nd, those creatures that suspend their 
jhomes in the air; 8rd, those that are real 
| builders, forming their domiciles of mud, stones, 
sticks, and similar materials; 4th, those which 
|make their habitations beneath the surface of 
the water, whether salt or fresh; 5th, those that 
live socially in communities ; 6th, those which 
| are parasitic upon animals or plants; 7th, those 
|which build on branches. The last chapter 
{treats of miscellanea, or those habitations 
|which could not be well classed in either 
|of the preceding groups. Mr. Wood has pro- 
| duced a valuable volume. The illustrations, 


Mr. Mitchell has 
| secured the right to his invention by patent. 


| <AwnorHer CHANCE ror AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
| A flying machine is in process of construction 
/at Hoboken for the United States Government. 

It is a cigar-shaped canoe, built of copper, with 
| iron ribs, and was intended for use in the war, 
| but will still be proceeded with. An engine is 


| placed in the centre, with sufficient power to 
| Homes without Hands ; being an Account of the | work a screw fan with 20-ft. blades. There are 


four fans connected with the engine—one below, 
one above, and one at each end. The upper and 
lower fans are worked together to produce an 
ascent; and the terminal fans are made to re- 
volve together or separately in the same direc- 
tion, or in opposite directions, for the purpose of 
propelling the craft horizontally. The weight 
of the whole, fully equipped and manned, is 
about 6 tons. It is claimed by those upon 
whose recommendation the machine is con- 
structed, that it can be guided through the air 
with as much ease asa vessel through the water. 
This is conditional, of course, to some extent, 
upon the wind. An accomplished Government 
officer is superintending the work, and hopes to 
have it done in a month, when the pretensions 
of the new flying machine will be tested.——-The 
machine noticed on a previous occasion has 
made an ascent from Cremorne, and is believed 
to have been successfully steered at will, but we 
have seen no official report as yet of the result. 
Another ascent is to take place on Monday. 
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PorTUGUESE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
Arrivals from Oporto state that the Crystal 
Palace building is completed, and the annexes 
in an advanced state. 


Lonpon Wati.—A correspondent writes: “ A 
fine old round stone and flint tower, part of old 
London Wall, is now exposed to view behind 
No. 7, Castle-street, Falcon-square, near the 
Post-office.” 


Tue Town-HALL, CHESTER.—We hear that the 
Town-hall Committee have at length practically 
come to the determination to adopt the long- 
debated designs from Belfast for the new build- 
ing, which they think of constructing in stone, 
as we recommended, but without the tower. 


HercuLaneum.—It is announced by the Indé- 
pendente of Naples, that the subterranean 
theatre of Herculaneum is to be fitted with 
sixty gas-burners, and that a royal decree is 
shortly to be published for the resumption of 
excavations in that locality. 


LANDSLIP AT A RESERVOIR.—The circulation of 








Hutt Water Svuprpry.—We learn that the 
water in the artesian well sunk in the chalk at 
Springhead has, within the last month, increased 
to an available yield of six millions of galions in 
the twenty-four hours. The daily average 
quantity required for the town is about three 
millions and a half of gallons. The water is 
described as pure and brilliant. 


Dustin INTERNATIONAL Exuisition, 1865.— 
The Exhibition, says Saunders’s News Letter of 
last week, has now been sixty-seven days open. 
For the total of visitors of all classes who have 
entered the building during that period, the 
registering turnstiles give the number 265,733, 
or an average of 3,966 a day. But it is to be 
observed that, since the commencement of the 
shilling days, the average attendance each day 


| has been over 5,000, while on some days it rose 


higher. 


Tue Beprorp SeweracE.—A resolution has 
been passed by the town council, for borrowing 


‘the sum of 40,0001. for the purpose of carrying 


a statement to the effect that the embankment | 
of the new Fish Moor Reservoir, constructed by | 


Mr. R. Cunliffe, for the Blackburn Waterworks | 
Company, has given way, has caused some 
alarm in Blackburn and the neighbourhood. | 
It appears there has been a landslip, which has | 
injured the embankment to such an extent that | 
it will be a considerable time before the reser- | 
voir can be used, but there is said to be no cause 
for alarm. 


out the proposed drainage and waterworks. Mr. 
Lawson has since furnished a closer estimate of 
the 40,0001., according to which the— 
Sewerage will cost ........cccccessssseeeseeeed £21,800 
WI cosas nun cncnidiasnoaiminrsanl 14,710 
Engineering, superintending, legal, 
and other expenseS..........cc.0cccsseeees 3,490 
£40,000 


The council have resolved to obtain the sanction 


| of Government to the borrowing of the money. 


Ink.—It is well known that common ink is a | 


precipitate of gallate of iron mixed up and kept 
in suspension with gum and water. As the 
water evaporates the ink thickens, and moreover 
becomes mouldy, owing to a small proportion of 
organic matter proceeding from the gallnut. 
M. Mathieu Plessy is said to have got rid of these 
inconveniences, by making a new kind of ink, 
with pyrogallic acid and the colouring matter 
derived from Brazil wood and other sorts of, 
wood used in dying. The ink, it is alleged, 
flows well, and never turns yellow on paper. 


East Lonpon InpvustrriaL Exnrpition.—The 
East London Working Classes’ Industrial Ex- 
hibition, at St. Mary’s Schools, Whitechapel- | 
road, will remain open until the 12th of August, 
through the kindness of the Whitechapel Society 
in granting an extension of time. Messrs. 
Pinches, of Oxendon-street, Haymarket, are 
making the medals, thirty’ silver Ist class, 
2 oz. in weight ; 100 bronze, the same size. We 
are glad to hear that the attendance has been 
numerous, averaging upwards of 1,650 daily.) w 
All concerned appear to be satisfied, and the 
exhibitors propose a dinner after the close, when 


they will perhaps decide respecting a future | w 


exhibition. 


New Fire ANNIHILATOR.—A number of scien- 
tifie gentlemen have been witnessing experi- 
ments at Mr. Willing’s premises, King’s-cross, 
with a new-fire-extinguisher, the patent of Dr. 
Carlier & Mr. Vignon. A huge fire was lighted 
three times, each more powerful than its prede- | 
cessor, and a man with one of the machines, it | 
is said, completely mastered the conflagration in | 
a few seconds. The machine is portable, and | 
costs from 4l.jto 61. It is always charged ; 
may be slung upon a person’s shoulders ; and 
can be used by a child. The charge simply | 
consists of a large seidlitz compound; and, the 
vessel being air-tight and capable of bearing a} 
pressure of 150 Ib. to the inch, the liquid con- 
taining the gas can be projected to a consider- | 
able distance. The experiments were deemed | 
satisfactory. 


PortpatTrick Harpovur.—The works at Port- 
patrick Harbour to adapt it to the purposes of a 
mail-packet station are at length nearly com- 
pleted. The work now in progress is the deepen- 
ing of the channel from the outer to the inner 
harbour. There are two, or rather three, docks, 
—the entrance dock, or outer harbour, which is 
open to the sea, and two inner basins, one of 
which is intended for the mail packets, and the 
other for local traffic. A very heavy sea rolls 
into the outer harbour at times. The engineers 
who have planned and executed the recent im- 
provements have had this fact in view; but, in 
the opinion of many nautical men, they have not 
provided for it to the extent they should have 
done. What they have done is to construct an 
inner harbour some 200 ft. square only, into 
which the steamers must pass from the outer 
harbour, and where they can lie secure from the 
weather. | 





Prizes ror Art-WorkMANSHIP.—The council | 
|of the Society of Arts have issued their offer of 
prizes for art-workmanship, according to certain | 


conditions appended. The first division com- 
prises works to be executed from prescribed 
designs; and the second, works to be executed 
without prescribed designs, including prizes to 
be given by the Company of Plasterers of London, 


| for which artisans’ apprentices and students are 
pp 


to compete. The council announce that several 
of the prize works of 1863-4-5 have been pur- 
chased by the Department of Science and Art, 


for exhibition in the South Kensington Museum | 


and the art-schools throughout the country. 


THe Cauntpon Low LIMESTONE QUARRIES. — 


| An extraordinary blast of limestone at the North 


Staffordshire Railway Company’s great quarries 
at Cauldon Low, a few miles from Leek, is thus 
described in the Staffordshire Advertiser : :—The 


blast took place in the centre of the quarries. At | 
| learn from the daily papers that the members of 


a few feet above the floor a lateral gallery, 4 ft. 
by 2 ft. 6 in., and 41 ft. long, was driven: this 

was continued vertically to the depth | of 17 ft., 
and again laterally to ‘the length of 7 ft. 6 in. 





A New Marker Har ror Nantwicu.—At a 
public meeting of the owners of land and rate- 
payers in Nantwich, it has been resolved to 
“Provide a market-place, construct a market- 
house, and other conveniences for holding mar- 
kets, and to make convenient approaches to such 
markets.” A plan has been prepared by Mr. 
Latham, according to which the hall will cost 
about 1,5001. 


Cettar Dwettnes.—The attention of the 
sanitary committee of the corporation of Salford 
has of late been directed to the crowded and 
insalubrious condition of cellar dwellings. A 
large number have been closed ; and with respect 
to a still greater number, such orders have been 
issued, under the Act of Parliament passed in 
1862, as will, it is hoped, prevent the recurrence 
of diseases so commonly attributable to dwell- 
ings of that character. 


ANTIQUARIAN Discovery AT COGGLESHALL, 
Essex.—The long drought has thrown up on the 
surface of the great meadow, near Coggleshall 
Abbey, the exact plan of a fine cruciform church, 
in parched-up grass, where the soil lay thin on the 
foundation walls, the measurements of which 
church were roughly taken as follows :— 


Feet. 
Foundation walls, everywhere 5 ft. thick ...... - 

Length, internally, of the nave to chancel arch... 141 
a the chancel ..................... 34 

the Lady Chapel ............ 31 

Width of nave and chancel, uniform ...........-.++ 24 
ri I  sieenaiscenncaritleoboaseseetann 24 
COI a. in, escevteciceicccodeenasiadvercecete 24 

Length OE TOCA, BOG sccecrteescatittin siniiinwaneciceien 31 


— length of ¢ urch, with Lady Chapel, exter- 
nally ... 
Total length of arms from north to south walls of 

transepts 


eeeUeeEeeeeeeer iT eter rrerrrrt ttt rrr) 


SUNDERLAND Dock anp Harsour.—The River 
Wear Commissioners having resolved to improve 
and deepen tle river from the bar to the Hetton 
Drops, and eventually to Hylton ; the first step 
was the removal of the “ rock at Narrows,” which 
is now being carried out; the second, the pur- 
chase of a new and powerful dredger. Tenders 
were lately advertised for, when the following 
were received: Messrs. Richardson & Duck, 
Stockton-on-Tees, 18,4501.; Messrs. Wingate & 
Co., Glasgow, 17,5001.; Messrs. Wigram, Richard- 
son, & Co., Newcastle, 17,0001.; Messrs. Hawks, 
Crawshay, & Co., 16,0001. ; ; Messrs. W. Simons, 
& Co., Renfrew, 15,0001. ; - and Messrs. S. & H. 
Morton & Co., Leith, 14,9931. The dredger will 
be from the designs of Mr. Meik, C.E. 


Tue Guinp or LitreErRatuRE AND Art. —We 


the Guild of Literature and Art have erected 
| three residences, in pursuance of its object, at 
| Stevenage, about thirty-two miles from London, 


At the end of this last-named branch a chamber | on the Great Northern Railway; and that the 


consisting of | 
The con- 


was formed, in which the “ shot,” 
30 cwt. of powder, was deposited. 


| struction of these galleries occupied two months. 


A Pickford fuse, burning 3 ft. per minute, was 
used to fire the charge, and this was ignited 
immediately on the arrival of our party. In 
about a quarter of an hour the explosion took 
place with magnificent effect, and it was found 


that the charge had dislodged about 14,000 tons. 


Pastes on Imitation Stones of the best class | 
are now almost always made in one way. The} 
basis of all is “ strass,” a substance so called | 


formerly made from litharge, white sand, and | 


| potass, in nearly equal proportions; but, to these, | 
| Parisian makers now add a certain proportion of 


borax, and the paste comes out with the bril- 


| liancy of the pure diamond, and a hardness 


which defies the file--the jeweller’s great test. 
For sapphire, oxide of cobalt is mixed with the 
strass; and for emerald, the green oxide of 
copper and oxide of chrome ; for the beryl, anti- 
mony and the oxide of cobalt; and for garnet, 
antimony, purple of cassius, and oxide of man- 
ganese. The Romans often add a kind of cap 
made of a slice of the true jewel, the composition 
thus resisting all external tests, and a back 
made of facetted crystal to impart extra bril- 
liancy, the glue being Venice turpentine, which 
is perfectly transparent. It is probable that in 
these imitations lies the chance of the next 
great advance in the manufacture of glass, as 
there seems no final reason why “ strass” should 
not be produced on a great scale, so as to give 
us, for example, tables of engraved beryl, not, it 
is true, real, but as hard as crystal, and durable 
almost for ever. The Roman pastes, for in- 
stance, have lasted down to our own time, 
scarcely more injured by age than the true gem 
would have been. 





members visited them on Saturday last, and 


| were afterwards entertained at Knebworth, by 


Sir Bulwer Lytton. The houses are described 
as being of red brick with stone facings, and in 
the Elizabethan style; each house consisting of 
two floors besides the basement. A small inn 
has been built near the houses by an enterprising 
publican, with the sign of “ Our Mutual Friend,” 
in honour of the chief promoter of the Associa- 
lion, Mr. Charles Dickens. 


Gas.—The Wisbech Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 9 per cent. for the last year, 


| from the chemist who invented it, which was | clear of income-tax; and the Boston Gas Com- 


| pany one of 8) per cent. The Northampton 

jas Light Company have reduced the price of 
their gas to 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet. At tae 
annual meeting of the Newcastle-under-Lyne 
Gas Company, the chairman said that, although 
the company had reduced the price of gas 20 
per cent., and was now laying out nearly 3,0001. 
in a new gas-holder and extensions in connexion 
therewith, which would not be immediately re- 
munerative, they hoped at no very distant period 
to be able still further to reduce the price, and 
that without doing injustice to the shareholders. 
A dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum was declared. The Taunton Gas Light 
and Coke Company have declared a dividend of 
8 per cent. for the last year, free from income- 
tax. The annual report says, “the price of gas 
had been lowered from 5s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Whilst the supply had increased, the amount 
paid into their exchequer by private consumers 
had also increased by the sum of 1,325!.; but 
instead of the gas being of the illuminating 
power of ten candles it was equal to fifteen 
candles. When they first took to the gas-works 
the leakage was nearly 25 per cent. ; but in con- 
sequence of the alterations and improvements 
made it was under 6 per cent.” 
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Worcester Mopet Dwetiines ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of this Association has been 
held at the Guildhall, Sir Charles Hastings pre- 
siding. The report of the proceedings during 
the last twelve months states that the financial 
position of the Association was not quite 80 
satisfactory as last year, but the balance in hand 
would enable them to return a similar dividend, 
namely, 2 per cent. In October last a malt- 
house in Warmstry-slip had been purchased, and 
the Association’s property thus rendered more 
complete and valuable. The rents of the tenants 
continued to be paid with punctuality. The 
mortality in the buildings had been somewhat 
larger than usual. The report was adopted, and 
a dividend of 2 per cent. on the capital for the 
year declared. Sir Charles Hastings suggested 
that the Corporation should be invited to co- 
operate, and that with their aid old and compa- 
ratively valueless property might be converted 
into sanitary dwellings for the poor. 


Report on Hoxrsorn Disrrict.—The ninth 
annual report of the medical officer of health to 
the Board of Works for the Holborn district has 
been printed. In this report Dr. Gibbon says ;— 
“For the past three years, a high rate of mor- 
tality has prevailed in our district, as well as 
throughout the metropolis. In 1862 we had an 
epidemic of low fever, in 1863 of small-pox, and 
in 1864 one of measles, which last epidemic 
carried off 98 persons. On a comparison of the 
Mortality Tables, it will be seen that the excess 
of deaths (169) last year over those of the pre- 
vious one occurred under the following heads :— 
measles, 77; tubercular diseases, 46; infantile 
diarrhea and pneumonia, 21; congenital 
syphilis, 9. The 1,421 deaths were thus dis- 
tributed: 574 in St. George the Martyr and St. 
Andrew’s, western sub-district; 387 in St. 
Andrew’s, eastern; 272 in the Saffron-hill ; 34 





in the liberty of Glasshouse-yard. These are in 
the proportion of 28°8 per 1,000 of the inha- | 
bitants of the first-named district, 31:0 of the | 
second, 22°5 of the third, and 23°4 of the last. | 
These rates are only relatively correct. In no} 
previous year has there been such an access in | 
the mortality of females (742) over that of males | 


History or Coxr.—The following advertise- 
ment, given in Notes and Queries, fixing the 
period when coke first came into public use in 
this country, will no doubt be acceptable to any 
future historian of our coal trade :— 

* There is a sort of Fewel made by Charking or Cal- 
cining Newcastle coals which burns without smoak, with- 
out fouling the furniture; and ther as sweet, and is 
much more lasting and profitable then Wood or Charcoal ; 
it kindles suddenly, and is useful either for Chambers, 
Roasting of Meat, Drying of Malt or Hops, Woolcoming, 
Distilling, Preserving, or any such @ employment. 
His Highness the Lord Protector, with the advice of his 
Council, have encouraged and suthorised the making 
thereof in order to the preservation of the Woods of the 


Nation. 
If any shall desire to make tryal of it for any of the 


use aforesaid, which will cost little or nothing the experi- 
ment, they may repair to London at Northumberland 
Wharf, near Chearing Cross; and according to the satis- 
faction they receive therein, they may be supplied from 
time to time with what quantity they shall have occasion 
to use. 

Those that have made tryal of it, finde it very profit- 
able to all those uses abovementioned. 

It is also very usefal for the Tobacco Pipe burners,” — 
Publie Intelligencer, No. 139, from Monday, August 16, to 
Monday, August 23, 1658, p. 764. 

This advertisement appears also in the succeed- 
ing number for August 30, but apparently not in 
any of the previous numbers. 


Reports oF HeattH or Liverroot.—The 
reports of Dr. Trench, the medical officer of 
health for the borough, for the March and June 
quarters of the present year, have been printed. 
During the March quarter, according to these 
reports, the total deaths amounted to 4,717, 
being an increase of 615 on the corrected 
averages of the corresponding periods of the 
preceding ten years, and making its death rate 
equal to 40 in the 1,000 per annum. Of these 
deaths, 1,771, or 37°5 per cent. were of children 
under 5 years of age. Zymotic diseases oc- 
casioned 1,386 deaths, being an increase of 510 
on the corrected averages of the last 10 years, 


‘and 372 above the number registered in the 


same quarter of 1864,—a year of great sickliness 
and mortality. Typhus fever occasioned 735 
deaths, or 52°5 per cent. of those from zymotic 
diseases, being an increase of 553 above the 
average for the last 10 years. During the June 
quarter, the total deaths were 3,708, or 31°52 in 





————’ 


For the superstructure of s building for chambers, j 
Chancery-lane, Mr. John Blyth, pone Fae i— 7 


RII a cejnintgsctehniebaveasacearnsons £20,567 0 
Hack & Bon ..............-sccccessoeees 20,300 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ...... 20,196 0 
Piper & Wheeler ...............0+ 19,997 0 
Myers & 80m ooo... ecceeseseeeeee eee 18,687 0 





For alterations and additions to Grove Hall 
Asylum. Mr. James Tolley, architect :— 
Hill & Keddell.......c.ccecccssssseee £1,300 
w.. 1,208 
1,273 


ecocooo f ocoocoo 


bot 
oooooo 








For house at Beulah Hill. Mr. 8. Dyball, architect :~ 
Seymour (accepted) ............... £2,750 0 0 





For villa at Upper Norwood. Mr. 8. Dyball, ar. 
chitect :— 








NEE. ncn denciniapybebabanitnaiiaens £1,743 0 0 
SEE. cna niLavaishunleteasonbbaicoucecies 1, 00 
Tarrant 1,600 0 0 
PUNE: siscannsitaidinsninsayisbe 1,531 0 0 
Seymour (accepted) ......ccsesee 1,375 0 0 





For building a new Wes' 


an Chapel, High Wycombe. 
Bucks. Messrs, Wilson & “ : 


ileox, architects :— 


PMSDD  . ncnscinionnesercoconiocncennsbie £2,388 0 0 
Hobson & Layton ............0000 . 2,354 0 0 
Reavell & Sons .........secccscssseees 2,276 0 0 
Pierce a vesessee 2,172 0 0 








For building new house and stabling, at Binfield, 
Berks, for a Lake, Mr, C. Smith, architect :-— 
0 





ewmoscocoeo 
opoooeooo 





For a villa at Pangbourne, Berks, for Mrs. Breedon, 
Mr, F. Newman, architect :— 


SEIN chendsitviembentontinsbubindiprghans £1,659 16 8 
MED \ coed iicuehadiningiubednceth él 0 
BIOMED isc citiavcndinturccimbeniédteveies 1,460 0 0 
TION screen wtiaihisenenaibbanegiie oh 00 
Heavell & ons 22... -scencecessecoovene 1,379 0 0 
TEE cen ctussenesersesenpnipbinsensesece 1,349 0 0 








For chapel with school-room, and minister’s house, at 
Cageen. Quantities not supplied, Mr. J. F, Mathews, 
architect :—~ 


(679); last year they differed only by 1, but this the 1,000 per annum: 39°1 per cent. were of | Chapel and 

they are in the proportion of 23 males to 25) children under 5. Zymotic diseases occasioned | school-room. § House. Total. 
females ; while that for all England is 23 males 1,014 deaths. Of these, typhus and infantile | ora a" “b038 99 Bh 0 0 7 Tins 00 
to 21°6 females. As regards the ages at death,| fever caused 519 deaths, or 51°1 per cent. | Room ...... "98500 1) 37800 7.) Y3800 
nearly 45 per cent. of all deaths were amongst | Tradesmen, better off than labourers, began to | Crouch .... 965.00... + 28700... 1,252 0 0 
children under 5 years of age. This is about appear very largely in the death register from | _—_ meeres = . : oe Pon 2 : veneep iw Hy 
1 per cent. higher than the proportion for the | fever: there were 227 tradesmen and 211 la-)0 0 ‘Sy ns ee ee ; 


whole of London, and 5 per cent. above that of bourers. A surgeon and a relieving officer had | 


England. The deaths under two years of age 
are more numerous than usual; in 1863 they 
amounted to 376, this year to 428.” 


CHEAPENING OF Foop.—A new incubator for 
hatching the eggs of poultry and game birds, | 
the subject of a patent by Mr. Minasi, is being | 
talked about. The heat necessary for the 
incubation and rearing of the young chickens 
in the earlier stages of their growth is de- 
rived from gas, or from the combustion of 
naphtha in a lamp so constructed as not to 
require attention for many days. The heat 
so generated warms a reservoir of water, the 
underside of which is corrugated in a very 
ingenious manner, so as to support, by the aid of 
wires, @ series of small narrow sandbags, against 
which the eggs are pressed. The Field says,— 
“The close contact of the whole of the eggs 
(whatever may be their variation in size) with 
the warm sand is insured by their resting on 
cushions of spiral springs ; these are contained 
in drawers or sliding trays, which can be easily 
drawn out from under the incubator for the pur- 
pose of examination. As the eggs hatch they 
are removed to a part of the apparatus above 
the reservoir. This is most ingeniously con- 
structed : there is a small tray for the chickens 
until such time as they are thoronghly dried and 
strong, when they are passed under a kind of 
artificial mother, which is peculiarly constructed 
in imitation of the plumage of the hen: it con- 
sists of a number of woollen wicks, each about 
4 in. in length: these hang down loosely be- 
tween the legs of low stools placed over the 
warm reservoir. The chickens nestle between 
the pendant locks of wool, which thus form an 
imitation of the warm feathery plumage of the 
parent hen. Connected with this part of the 
apparatus is a large feeding-cage, into which the 
chickens run for food, water, and exercise.” An 
“artificial mother” is rather a good notion. The 
invention may, perhaps, be carried farther one 
day for the benefit of some of the poor children 
in our streets. 


died of fever. 





TENDERS 
Accepted for building five houses on the London-road, 
South Lowestoft, for Mr. G. Augustus Balls. Mr. W. 
Oldham Chambers, architect :— 
Bricklayer’s, Plasterer’s, and Slater’s Work. 
Whit BBO snciccepecssscsebinceamibasinses £654 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 

Bette... nsevserseiesenvctbcctorsodesssewiaved 520 0 0 

Plumber's, Glazier’s and Painter’ gag 


©. WRG) <cesrnscviinenedeoniensoneseat 0 





For alterations and additions to premises in Arthur- 
street West, for Mr. Lloyd. Mr. E. Nash, architect :— 






Colls & Son . £891 0 0 
Axford & Son 870 0 0 
Greenwood .......2..05 675 0 0 





For villa at Stone, for Mr. William Saben. Mr. Chap- 
man, architect :— 
RII oi cicisssscsliveaoemsasaenesteres £1,189 0 0 
Bostock & Wood (accepted) ... 1,021 1 7 





For farm-buildings, at Burston, near Stone, for Mr, W. 


Stubbs. Mr. Chapman, architect :— 
EWU wh palavbcsinsayixeivansebesiviessivies £672 0 0 
PTE iicin cinch dos» pcvscinibidianinccte 626 11 O 
EINE 5: danienitresnechgusuiiapiboanieietenth 62015 6 
Barlow (accepted) .............csceeees 570 0 0 
NINE Srcilas ec iccncthissusteteenicacacen 515 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Buckingham House, 
Avenue-road. Mr, Thomas Harris, architect, Quantities 
supplied by Mr. H, Saxon Snell :— 

REE NN RE OEE £1,087 0 0 
997 0 


For alterations and additions at 6, Austin Friars, for 
Messrs. R. R. Butler. Messrs, Wimble & Taylor, ar- 


chitects :— 


Ste TOON nias casa teiciicuicenune dia £2,400 0 0 
| Re [a Séanaibakgieaesiateecends 2,353 0 0 
Adamson & Son o.2........sc0eceeees 2,197 0 0 
Cate Fe NEE icnininiinedinaseaintee . 2,162 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ............... 2,129 0 0 
RON © sch icnsssscreececeseack: 89 0 0 
DWE | spacer sainebbignsiideilaia viele 1,995 0 0 





For stabling and coach-house, dwelling-rooms, &c., at 
Vaddon. Mr. John Berney, architect :— 
ES Oe EBS: £1,220 0 0 





Lose (accepted) .......c:cscceeceseee 1,215 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to approved security. 





For rebuilding stables and workshops, Berners-mews, 
Newman-street, for Mr. Pinches. Mr. J. B, Benwell, 


architect :— 
Southall & Watson 0 
Hyde 0 








For alterations and repairs at the Craven Arms, Mar- 
shall-street, Golden-square, for Mr, Fleck. Mr. Bushell, 
architect :— 





Saunders . £269 0 0 
SUEDE nsopinseisovinkandeaigaiarandibtacs 247 0 O 
Wicks.. 245 0 0 





Hyde . 





For building clergy residences at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge :~— 


Carte? ..rcoccssescecee iuicenioeveseaesths £9,820 0 0 
NINN ci nacitpanenacinitieipnaaeace 9,218 0 0 
BUI vcsicinscceransthentatasvunticenenis 8,617 0 0 

Sbtsgidinchssedendenetipebtecssaeses 8,769 0 0 
BOUMENGIOM cncssdeessccieccncenrsorese 7,587 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. E. L. (we cannot interfere in private disputes).—M. (ditto}.— 
F.C. (block has arrived).—J. J. R. (all right).—M. A. B—G. M.— 
R. 8B. (we see no reason why one should injare the other).—R. C.— 
D. 8. (reply has been seat).—D. & Co.—Oid Inhabitant.—E, W. L. 
{complains of the want of courtesy shown to competitors in the 
Swansea Infirmary competition).—F. G.—Charing Cros.—A. M.— 
Messrs. 8.—T. H. (we are not able to d the terial 
named).—K. & R.—J. B.—G. W.—T. D.—W. 0. C,—W. R. C.—F. B. W. 
—A. B—F. M—E. M.—T. B.—J. F. M.—R. & Soms—J. W. 8.— 
M. ©, W. H.—HL. W. C. (next week).—J. B. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
add resses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not ily for publicati 











Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for ORI- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copigs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later thon FIVE: o'clock, p.m., ” 
q Thursday. 








